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MUTED STATES OF AMERICA 
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U. 


S. TRADE—Up to Mid-Point 


in This Year of Crucial Issues 


NITED STATES EXPORTS, after 

reaching a relatively high level in 
1946, showed an extraordinary expan- 
sion in the first half of 1947. As the 
United States turned its attention to 
production of peacetime supplies in 1946 
and expanded its output in 1947, sub- 
stantial gains in foreign sales of manu- 
factured articles were recorded. More- 
over, crude-material exports showed 
some increase, and foodstuffs continued 
to move abroad in large volume. Total 
exports, showing an increase of 60 per- 
cent over the value in the first half of 


1946 and 53 percent over the second half’ 


of that year, rose in January—June 1947 
to $7,553,000,000. This figure exceeded 
all previous peacetime 6-month value 
and also the maximum levels of the war 
period. Approximately one-third of the 
increase in value from a year earlier was 
accounted for by rises in commodity 
prices. 

As in the preceding year, commercial 
trade showed marked advances in the 
recent period. Supported by Govern- 
ment credits which the United States 
had extended to countries in need of 
goods for rehabilitation and relief, the 
cash-purchase or commercial exports 
formed 94 percent of total trade. Lend- 
lease goods so predominant in the war 
period, and representing, thereafter, 
goods on order as of VJ-day, dropped to 
negligible amounts. UNRRA and pri- 
vate-relief shipments also dropped to 5 
percent of total exports, whereas they 
had formed 15 percent of the trade in 
the first half of 1946. 

Value of cash-exports, and the part 
they constituted of total exports after 
1940 are shown in table 1, on this page. 

Imports, recording an increase of 25 
percent, advanced from $2,286,000,000 in 
the first half of 1946 to $2,859,000,000. 
The moderate proportions of the rise at- 
test to the small output of goods in for- 
mer war theaters which the ravaged 
countries at one time supplied in large 
velume to world markets. However, this 
half-year figure for United States im- 
ports was the highest of record except for 
the first half of 1920 when the value of 
incoming goods rose to $2,944,000,000. 
Rises in prices contributed to the in- 
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Sharp Shifts, Here Traced, Have World-Wide Implications 


By Grace A. WirHEROw, Special Programs Division, Areas Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


TABLE 1,—United States Exports, Imports, and Balance of Merchandise Trade 


[Values in millions of dollars] 


| 
| 





> a | Excess of exports (+) 
Exports thine or imports (—) 
Yearly average, year, and period percent of General maine ie cae 
Cast total imports | 
Total eames 2| | Total Cash 
| ' 
| 
1936-38 2, 967 2, 967 | 100. 0 2, 489 | +478 | +478 
1939-41 4,115 3, 853 93. 6 | 2, 763 +1, 352 +1, 090 
1942-44 11, 767 2, 834 | 24.1 | 3, 349 +8, 418 —515 
1945 9, 803 3, 759 38. 3 4, 136 +5, 667 —377 
1946 9, 742 7, 965 81.8 | 4, 935 | +4, 807 | +3, 030 
Semiannual | | } 
July-Deec. 1945 3, 972 2, 120 53.3 2,014 | +1, 958 +106 
Jan.-June 1946 4,770 3, 505 73. 5 2, 286 | +2, 483 +1, 218 
July-Dee. 1946 4, 972 4, 460 89.7 2, 649 +2, 324 | +1, 812 
Jan.—June 1947 7, 553 7, 124 94.3 2, 859 | +4, 265 


+4, 694 
| | 


| 





! Includes reexports. 

? Includes all oversea “‘Cash”’ or “‘Credit’’ shipments except lend-lease, UN RRA, and private relief supplies and 
goods consigned to United States Armed Forces abroad. Included in cash-purchase exports is a small amount of ship- 
ments by and for the account of, or consigned to United States Government agencies and establishmentsabroad. The 
latter were valued at $15,000,000 in the period July-December 1945 and $164,000,000 in the year 1946. 
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TABLE 2.- Indexes of Changes in Quantity, of 34 percent over the average in 1946 dropped slightly lower than the average spe 
Unit Value, and Value of United States and 275 percent over prewar 1936-38 for 1946 and recorded only a 9 percent Ja 
Exports and Imports co ; 

average. Imports, on the other hand, gain over the average volume in 1936-38, 
Yearly average and year — — Value TABLE 3.—Verchandise Trade by Economic Classes: Value and Percentage Distribution 
[Values in millions of dollars] Cot 

Total exports, U. S. Mer- 
chandise 
1936-38 100 100 100 Finished 
1939-41 135 2 3 ‘rude m Semimanu- manufac 
1942-44 269 7 4 Potal Crue ~_ Foodstuffs a tures, ex Military 
1945 197 167 328 Yearly average or yeat ames er cluding | ©44!pment! 

1946 206 158 325 military Unite 

Semiannual U.S. 
July-—Dee. 1945 171 154 263 Conti 
Jan.-June 1946 208 152 316 Value| *&>| value| ©®- | value! P&-| vaiue| P&- | vaiue| P&- | vaiue| PO We: 
July—Dec. 1946. 2)2 165 333 r cent cent ~ | Cent ~~ | Cent ~ | cent ~ | cent Cen 
Jan.—June 1947 975 185 509 ar 

Imports for consumption 5 Africa 
1936-38 100 100 100 Exports of United States mer- Eas 
1939-41 104 105 109 chandise ; Far E 
1942-44 - 97 140 136 1936-38 2,925 100 boy 22.9 x0) 10. 5 519 7.7 1, 422 iS. 6 y 0.3 Chi 
1945 107 155 166 1939-41 4, 026 100 457 | 11.4 s52 8.7 7) 18.8 |) 1,946 | 48.3 515 12.8 Other 
1946 113 173 | 196 1942-44 11, 669 100 45 1.7) 1,47 12.6 | 1,085 s.9 895 8.4) 4,721 4) 

Semiannual 1945 9, 586 100 875 | 9.1] 1,678 | 17.5 782 | 8.2) 4,342] 45.3 1,909] 19.9 
July—Dee. 1945 103 156 160 1946 9, 502 100 | 1,416 | 14.9 | 2,172 | 22.9 SO) 9.4 | 4,944 52.0 75 § In 
Jan.-June 1946 111 164 182 Semiannual : of imy 
July—Dee. 1946 116 181 210 July—Dee. 194 3, S41 100 491 | 12.8 854) 92.2 63 9.5) 1,80 16.9 »0 8.6 2U} 
Jan.—June 1947 109 209 298 Jan.-June 1946 4, 627 100 640 13.8 1, 214 MH. 2 441 9.5 2, 297 10.6 6 5 Janua 

- July-—Dee. 1946 4,875 100 776 | 15.9 958 | 19.7 455 ) 2 64 4 ® Ini 

Jan.—June 1947 7, 446 100 849 | 11.4] 1,244) 16.7 85. ll 4,486 60.2 14 2 Belgit 

i Includes lend-lease, UNRRA, and commercial ex- Spain 
ports. Imports for consumption largel 
1936-38 2 461 100 760) 30.9 720 | 20.2 503 | 20.4 477 19.4 l ® and 1 

1939-41 2. 680 100 1, 044 39.0 622 23.2 500 22.0 423 15.8 l 2 Italy 

crease in value over immediately preced- 1942-44 3,346 | 100 | 1,052 | 31.4] 997) 20.8) 674 | 20.1 67/14.0) 155] 4.6 ‘In 

. . 1945 4,075 100 | 1,164 | 28.6) 1,155 | 28.3 928 | 22.8 632) 15.5 1y6 4.8 tonia, 

ing periods, but the average level of 1946 4,792 | 100] 1,700 | 35.5 | 1,317 | 27.4 929 | 19.4 837 | 17.5 s 2 Greee 
‘ : Semiannual x lk 

prices was not as high as in 1920. If July—Dee. 1945 1,966} 100} 579 | 29.5 524 | 26.7 471 | 24.0 31 | 16.8 60 7 

. . . Jan.-June 1946 2, 22 l 7% 85. 33 | 2 13 18 79 7.0 ) 

allowance is made for the fluctuations in Tuly-Dec. 1946 Setoet etmeet Giese) oop eee). aol ae : , 

price, the index of quantity of total im- Jan.-June 194) 2,803 100) 914/ 32.6) 831 | 20F 92 21.1 | 466 | 16.6 1) @ 

ports in January—June 1947 recorded a In 

k Military equipment includes aircraft, military tanks, explosives, firearms, and other strictly military items 
value approximately one-fourth greater — 1945; largely aircraft parts and accessories and firearms and ammunition in 1946, the 
. ‘ ? Explosives and firearms only. 
than the imports in the first half of 1920. } Mainly aircraft p ats of t 
: ISS f one-te ol erce > 
The total volume was not as large, how- Less than one-tenth of 1 percent Jani 
. . . . . : : : rec 

ever, as in active industrial periods, such TaBLe 4.—Total Erports, Cash-Purchase Exports, and General Imports, by Leading P “a 

as 1929, 1937, and 1941, or even in the Countries and Areas: Value and Percentage of Distribution peri 

final few months of 1946. cent 

The large excess of exports over im- Calan (aniions of deter en sate thecibes cent 

ports—the outstanding feature of the heig 

merchandise trade in January—June VOuniry and aree 1936-38 July Jat July f 136-38! Ju , ar perc 
a 6-mm Dew June 1 Ture (1 1) i Ly Ny 

1947—reveals the magnitude of the pent- rent. a oe | 108 oh Pam a + . ~~ 1919 

up demands all over the world for the Stat 

products of the United States. In con- Exports, including lend- 2 tion 
trast with the increase in the export bal- a a 00) ia ree: Tl 
ance of the first half of 1946, when relief = (2088- 2 | 670| 81! 2.2601 19871 363) 169] 15 + — 
shipments to Europe largely contributed, United Kingdom 250 550 122 133 619 | 16.8) 13.8 8 8.7 x2 the 
the rise in the balance in January—June Continental Europ 39 561 1.549! 1.301) 2.082 99 8 D4 a2 m4 proc 
1947 was influenced in large part by the = Genafend'astemn areas| "| 270| “'300| “on| “aer| asl ‘aol “sol "xa| aay 8° 
trade with Western Hemisphere and to Airice end Near East Nl 283 133 2nh 57 . a cult) 
: ‘ Var East 978 $] 6 697 1, 029 1s 0.4 ? i 3.6 

a lesser extent by trade with African All other ‘4 89 99 8 2: 20 2¢ food 

countries. Approximately three-fifths of ASE er expr 

the increase in the export balance oc- total 4) 2, 12 04 | 4, 461 “4 00.0 " ‘ 00 seve 
curred in trade with these areas. Chart Canada 227 569 588 852 | 1,04 26.8 6s 1 14.7 food 
; : American Republics 242 664 129 | 1, 166 1, O54 1" at 2 27 r 

I shows the increase in the export bal- ndted Iieakou 30) 6 9 418 617 6.8 y v' 87 1947 

ance, while chart II and table 6 show 1 aad Se = Pe as i sent! : : : 7 that 

the change in the balance of trade after Western Countri 05 274 4 920/ 1,658) 2.6) 129) 22) 20.6 B.3 pres 
Central and Eastern area i 2 20) ; ss 2.3 | Ls 1.9 

the close of the war, by areas. Africa adi Near Tast x0 209 10 On} 4 a9 gs ' “4 in t! 
Prices of commodities in both export oe “a oy = = =i 2. —o) soc) ee of thes 

and import trade showed a greater ad- : stuf 

“ General imports, tota 1, 245 2 014 2 7 2? 632 2 859 100. ( 100.0 Ww). ¢ 100.0 100.{ . 
vance in January—June 1947 than dur- per 

ing any preceding annual period since i Republics cor = a}. uel gael Oel asl Stl Bs an in t 

the beginning of the war. The unit United geen 87 1] 7 x] 101 0 9 | |] as 20 1 

.8.8.R 12 1s 57 44 3 1.0 ’ 2. § 1.6 2 

value of exports rose by 17 percent over Centinental Europ 254 179 241 20 247 ”) 4 89 10.¢ 11.2 8. TT 

the 1946 level and 85 percent over the tom peg pm . ireas “" ” “6 “38 “0 . ir 1 5 4 shai 

prewar 1936-38 avera ge. Imports ae - Near East 48 223 ~~ 250 = 8 1.1 10. 6 9 ; - : witt 
‘ ; : Var Eas 78 293 37 09 610 10.3 11.1 16 19 2 

showed an increase of 21 percent in unit All other 22 58 15 5) 68 1.8 24 2 0) 29 2.4 war 

value over the 1946 average and 109 per- 

: ; port 
cent over the average in 1936-38. 5 Reins esmperss.. a — clot 
' . iciudes anal Zone in 1936 an Y3 4 

In terms of quantity as measured by 2 Continental Europe excluding U. 8. 8. R. kets 
th index number in table 2 which 4Includes Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Spain, US 
e ers Portugal, and Italy. shoe 

eliminate the influence of fluctuations 5 Includes Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Yugeslavia, Albania, Greece, th 

. : Rumania and Bulgaria e 
of price, total exports showed an increase 6 Asia other than the Near Eastern area, and Australia and Oceania. 
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TABLE 5. Lend-Lease and Relief Ship- 
ments by Leading Countries, and Areas,} 
January 1946—June 1947 


{In millions of dollars] 


Private 
relief 


Lend- 
lease 


| | 
UNRRA? 


Country and area 


1946 | 1947 | 1946 1947 1946 1947 


Total 547 20 | 653 | 355 64 4 
United Kingdom 103 | (*) (x) (x) | (2) 9 
U.8.8.R 105 15| 92] 31 9 2 
Continental Europe 272 3 | 467 | 216 47 46 

Western countries 272 3} 131 | 105 23 2s 
Central and Eastern 
areas ¢ @ 336 |) 111 24 18 
Africa and Near 
East ; 22 1|/@ (x 2 1 
Far East i] l 93 > 107 6 { 
China 23 1 93 | 102 { l 
Other countries 1 l 


tIneludes United States merchandise and reexports 
of imported merchandise 

2UNRRA supplies were shipped in larger volume in 
January-June 1946 than in any other period 

Includes Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Netherlands, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy; lend-lease shipments went 
largely to France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Italy, 
and UNRRA shipments went mainly to Austria and 
Italy 

‘Includes Czechloslovakia, Hungary, Finland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Greece, Rumania, and Bulgaria 

* Less than $500,000 


Relation to Home Industry 


In value a somewhat larger share of 
the total production of movable goods 
of the United States was exported in 
January—June 1947 than in immediately 
preceding years. The proportion in this 
period was somewhat more than 12 per- 
cent. This ratio compares with 7.6 per- 
cent in 1939, 12 percent in 1944 at the 
height of lend-lease shipments, and 16 
percent in the closely comparable year 
1919, when the world looked to the United 
States for supplies for relief, reconstruc- 
tion, and economic development. 

The increase in foodstuffs exported 
was in considerable part responsible for 
the rise in the proportion of our total 
production of movable goods exported 
as compared with 1939. Whereas agri- 
cultural production of food and non- 
food items showed a doubling in value, 
exports of these products increased 
sevenfold. Comparing the value of 
foodstuff exports, alone, in January—June 
1947 with the 1939 averages, one finds 
that the shipments in the first half of the 
present year were nine times as large as 
in the prewar period. Notwithstanding 
these large oversea shipments of food- 
stuffs, official estimates place the U. S. 
per capita consumption of total foods 
in the first half of 1947 approximately 
20 percent above the prewar average. 

Textiles and textile manufactures also 
shared a larger proportion of output 
with foreign markets than before the 
war. As compared with 4 percent ex- 
ported in 1939, 13.5 percent of cotton- 
cloth production reached foreign mar- 
kets in January-June 1947. Boots and 
shoes similarly showed an advance in 
the share exported, but in January—June 
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1947 our factories in this fleld sent only 
1.3 percent of their output abroad. 
Other commodities which recorded a 
larger share of production sent to for- 
eign markets than before the war, in- 
cluded heavy steel products, coal, and 
transportation equipment, particularly 
locomotives and freight cars. The per- 
centage exported of rolled steel products 
moved up from 6.5 percent in 1939 to 
10.5 percent, while that of bituminous 
coal increased from 2.9 to 9.6 percent. 
Although exports of industrial ma- 
chinery, passenger automobiles, motor- 
trucks, electrical apparatus, and agricul- 
tural implements, showed marked in- 
creases in January—June 1947, the data 


TABLE 6. 


available indicate that the share of pro- 
duction exported did not exceed prewar 
proportions to a significant extent. 


Composition of Exports 


Manufactured articles, forming the 
largest export group as they did regu- 
larly for many years, showed a more 
marked advance in January—June 1947 
than any other of the economic groups. 
This group, as shown in table 3, increased 
from $2,333,000,000 in January—June 
1946 and $2,686,000,000 in July-December 
of that year to a value of $4,500,000,000. 
It formed 60 percent of total exports as 

(Continued on p. 28) 


Balance of Merchandise Trade: Excess of Exports Over Imports (+-) or Imports 


Over Exports (—) 


[In millions of dollars] 


Total trade 


Country and area 1936-38 Tuly 


6-month Dee. 
average 1945 
Total +239 |+-1, 961 
Canada +54 +86 
American Republics 29 108 
United Kingdom. 1-163 4-509 
U.8.8.R +12 +415 
Continental Europe 4 $R5 1-777 
Western countries ‘ +98 +505 
Central and Eastern areas 5 13 +-272 | 
Africa and Near East +32 +60 
Far East 6. 100 4.191 
All other +22 +31 


| Balance of total exports and imports as shown in table 4. 


Cash-purchase trade 2 


Jan July Jan July Jan.— | July- | Jan. 

June Dec. June Dee, June | Dec. June 

1946 1946 1947 1945 | 1946 1946 | 1947 
+2, 491 |+-2, 339 |+-4, 604 +106 |+-1, 227 |+1,828 +4, 265 
4.198 +361 1-535 +75 +196 +-361 +535 
+76 +265 +871 —114 +74 +-262 +870 
+347 +-352 +518 +122 +244 +337 +516 
+166 +92 +58 14 —40 -7 +10 
+1,308 |+1,006 +1, 815 | +97 +522 +678 | +1, 550 
+954 +821 |+1, 587 +99 +-528 +664 +1, 451 
+-354 +187 4-227 -2 — +15 +98 
+02 +36 +353 | i4 +69 +33 +351 
+-260 +-188 +419 69 +119 +127 +-307 
+44 $39 | +125 +23 +43 $37 +125 


2 Balance of cash-purchase exports and imports as shown in table 4. 


3 Continental Europe excluding U.S. 8. R 


4 Includes Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Spain, 


Portugal, and Italy. 


5 Includes Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece, 


Rumania, and Bulgaria. 


6 Asia other than the Near Eastern area, and Australia and Oceania. 
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Yield on U.S. Direct Investments 


Abroad Reached Peak in 1946 


Total for Seven Most Recent Years Nearly $3,000,000,000 


URING THE YEAR 1946, American 

“exports” of goods and services to 
foreign countries reached the record 
peacetime level of $14,653,000,000,* exclu- 
sive of income on foreign investments 
amounting to $611,000,000. While the 
latter item added to the amount of dollar 
exchange needed by the rest of the world 
to finance its balance-of-payments defi- 
cit with the United States, it formed a 
much smaller proportion of the total bill, 
4.0 percent, than in the period 1922-30, 
when it amounted to 12.2 percent, or in 
1931-37, at 11.6 percent. 

Moreover, in 1946, and throughout the 
whole war period, more than three- 
fourths of the total income received took 
the form of returns on direct invest- 
ments—income which tends to fluctuate 
with the business cycle and hence does 


i International Transactions of the United 
States in 1946, Survey of Current Business, 
March 1947, pp. 11-16. 


Eprror’s NoTre.—The analysis of income re- 
ceived from American direct investments dur- 
ing the war is based on material that will 
appear in International Transactions of the 
United States During the War, 1940-45, to be 
published this winter by the Department of 
Commerce. 


By FREDERICK CUTLER, /nternational Economics Division, Office of Business 


Economics, Department of Commerce 


not form an unvarying fixed charge 
against the supply of dollars available 
to foreigners. During the period 1940- 
45, because of high profits, induced prin- 
cipally by wartime demands for raw ma- 
terials, direct-investment income varied 
only slightly from the 1939 level of $400,- 
000,000, reaching a low point for the pe- 
riod of $358,000,000 in 1942 and a high 
of $418,000,000 in 1944 (‘see table 1). 
With the end of the war, however, and 
the resulting relaxations of price con- 
trols and other restrictions, receipts rose 
rapidly to an estimated total of $521,- 
000,000, an all-time record, and prelimi- 
nary data indicate that the figure may 
reach even $600,000,000 in 1947. The pre- 
vious record was $474,000,000 in 1928. 
As explained in the “Technical Note” 
at the end of this article, the estimates 
include only income paid or effectively 
credited to the American investors, 
chiefly parent companies or home offices. 
One of the two principal factors that 
tended to keep remittances relatively low 
during the war years was the practice, 
especially in Canada, of reinvesting a 
large part of earnings rather than em- 
ploying such earnings in the payment of 
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dividends. The second factor was the 
loss of income from enemy and enemy- 
occupied territories, income which had 
amounted to $53,000,000 and $40,000,000 
in 1940 and 1941, respectively. 


Annual Fluctuations Small 


The decline in total receipts from 1940 
to 1942 was primarily the result of the 
second of the two factors mentioned 
above, as reflected in income from in- 
vestments in the “Other” area shown in 
table 1, and was almost exactly equal to 
the income received from enemy-con- 
trolled territories in 1940. Income re- 
ceived from the rest of the world, $359,- 
000,000 in 1940 and $358,000,000 in 1942, 
represented a yield of 6 and 5.6 percent, 
respectively, on the estimated value of 
the investments in each of the 2 years. 

Expanded income on petroleum in- 
vestments in Latin America accounted 
for most of the rise in 1943-45, the slight 
drop in 1945 apparently resulting from 
declines in output associated with recon- 
version problems. 

The rise of 33 percent in 1946 over the 
preceding year represented increased in- 
come receipts from every area: 46 per- 
cent for the sterling area, 32 percent for 
Canada, 19 percent for the American Re- 
publics, and 128 percent for the rest of 
the world. The major factors acting to 
increase income receipts in 1946 were: 

(1) Completed reconversion of manu- 
facturing enterprises; 

(2) A rise of commodity prices in 
world markets for such largely Ameri- 
can-controlled raw materials as oil, cop- 
per, sugar, and paper and pulp; 

(3) Appreciation of the Canadian dol- 
lar to parity with the United States 
dollar; 

(4) The reappearance of income re- 
ceipts from formerly enemy-controlled 
countries, and— 

(5) Additions to the earning power of 
American subsidiaries abroad, and hence 
in income payments made to parent com- 
panies, brought about by high rate of 
reinvestment of earnings during the war 
years. 


Income by Areas 
American Republics 


Income receipts from Latin America 
exceeded those from any other area and 
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amounted to 49 percent of total income 
in 1946, compared with 37 percent of the 
total in 1940, and 58 percent in 1944. 
The reason for the proportional increase 
of income receipts from Latin America 
during the period is to be found in the 
increased profits derived from petroleum 
companies, mainly in Venezuela, which, 


which did not face the problem of recon- 
version. A large and steadily growing 
civilian demand replaced a declining 
military demand, providing an assured 
market for oil producers. In 1946, for 
instance, despite taxes and royalties to 
the Venezuelan Government which 
amounted to 50 percent of income before 





Philippine Islands and the Netherlands 
Indies and the increased demands for 
military purposes, boosted sugar prices 
for Caribbean producers. Average prices 
for Cuban sugar shipped to the United 
States rose from 1.36 cents per pound 
in 1940 to 3.53 cents per pound in 1946. 
This represented a price increase of more 


1) despite increased taxes, continued to such taxes, Creole Petroleum Corp. than 275 percent for the 7-year period, 
have net earnings well above the totals showed net earnings after taxes of more and although production costs had risen 
iness attained in previous years. Important than $83,000,000, the highest earnings in considerably in Cuba and other Carib- 
factors contributing to the increased flow the company’s history. bean islands, as in most other countries 
of income during the period were the Next in importance to petroleum as in- in Latin America, it still left sugar pro- 
additional investment of capital, mainly come producers in Latin America were ducers with good profits and gave them 
‘S the through reinvestment of earnings, in this the agriculture and mining and smelting the means to make large income remit- 
lemy- as well as in the manufacturing industry, industries which yielded $41,000,000 and tances and to reduce outstanding indebt- 
1 had and an over-all easing of exchange con- $40,000,000, respectively, to Americans in edness. Estimated income to United 
0,000 trols for the area as a whole, facilitating 1946—in each case more than 36 percent States investors from sugar production 
remittances of income to the United above the 1945 figure. Income from in the Caribbean area more than tripled 
States. Net additional capital invest- American-controlled agricultural enter- between 1940 and 1945, rising from 
all ment for the period from the end of 1939 prises showed wide fluctuations during _*°-900,000 to $18,000,000, and went on to 
1 1940 to the end of 1945 was considerably in _the war, largely due to variations in out- top $20,000,000 in 1946. 
f the excess of $250,000,000 for all American put and rising prises of Cuban susar, and Of equal importance to income from 
jioned direct investments in Latin America. +4 variations in the production and ship- the agriculture industry are the extensive 
m in- Though production of oil was increased I Ng Se ge en tert American-owned banana plantations. 
wn in throughout the war period, profits were ‘ —— vives Profits for these enterprises were at rec- 
ual to held down in the early years in conse- climatic conditions, sugar production ord levels in 1946. However, in the earlier 
COR quence of shipping shortages and the ef- was below expectations in 1941, 1943, and years, especially before 1944, shortages 
le re- fect of enemy submarine warfare, which 1945, while production for 1942, 1944, and of vessels prevented the shipment of ba- 
$359,- prevented much of the oil from reaching 1946 was relatively high. At the same nanas to markets in the United States 
1942, markets in the United States and abroad. time the world-wide sugar shortage, and elsewhere, and thus kept profits from 
rcent, The end of the war had no adverse brought about by the elimination of such such operations comparatively low. 
jue of influence upon the petroleum industry, major sugar-producing countries as the While the returns to Americans from 
years, the petroleum and agricultural indus- 
n in tries in 1946 were at their highest levels 
unted for the 1940-46 period, income from the 
slight ¥ . mining and smelting industry, although 
from considerably improved from the 1945 low 
econ- of $29,000,000, reached only $40,000,000— 
well below the 1941 total of $56,000,000. 
or the The drop of income in 1945 was caused 
od in- primarily by a prolonged strike of cop- 
} per- per miners in Chile. However, the over- 
nt for | all decline of income from this industry 
n Re- during the war years was caused by in- 
est of creasing production costs, reflecting in- 
ng to flationary pressures, while the sales price 
re: of Latin American copper to United 
lanu- States Government agencies remained 
fairly stable. 
es in During the war, the large copper re- 
meri- quirements of the defense program in- 
, COp- creased the demand for copper above the 
productive capacity of the domestic 
n dol- mines. Accordingly, the Government ar- 
States ranged to purchase, at fixed prices, Latin 
American and other foreign copper to 
e re- meet this deficiency, and to absorb the 
rolled import tax of 4 cents per pound. The 
abnormal situation created by the war 
ver of was continued into 1946 because the 
hence domestic supply of copper remained in- 
com- adequate to meet domestic demand. 
te of Therefore, the Government continued its 
e war policy of importing copper and absorb- 
ing the duty through 1946. It was not 
| rt until the middle of that year that the 
Sessadie Standard Oil (N. J.) ; Vachon photo purchase pesos for foreign Capper hry 
Petroleum development in the American Republics constitutes one of the most important substantially increased, yielding Amer . 
1erica forms of U. 8S. direct investment abroad. Here we see a well-driller in the oil fields of can mining enterprises in Latin America 
2 and eastern Venezuela. increased net profits. 
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erably during 1946. In the war years, the 
experience within the manufacturing in- 
dustry was not uniform; profits of auto- 


The return from manufacturing and 
distribution enterprises during the war 
was fairly steady, but increased consid- 


TABLE 1.—/ncome Received From American Direct Investments Abroad, by Area and 
Industry, 1940-46 
[In millions of dollars} 
Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

Total 412. 5 400. 4 358. 3 367.8 418.0 392. 1 521.0 
Manufacturing 112.9 105.8 97.5 96.5 85. 4 76. 2 126.0 
Distribution. _ 34.6 28.5 25.5 29.8 31.0 30. 4 10.0 
Agriculture 13.3 18. 2 22. 5 18.3 28.7 30.6 41.0 
Paper and pulp 8.0 7.1 5. 2 6.3 5.4 9.6 10.0 
Mining and smelting 86. 3 89.1 79. 6 75.4 64.8 50. 9 66.0 
Petroleum 93.7 90.9 66.7 77.7 140.0 137.8 169.0 
Public utilities 35.8 37.5 40.3 42.1 12.6 38.5 50.0 
Miscellaneous ! 22. 2 17.8 15 15.5 14.3 12.3 19.0 
Undistributable 5. 6 5.5 5.7 6.2 58 g 7 ( 

Sterling Area 61.1 47.3 53. 4 58. 1 54.5 52.1 76.0 
Manufacturing 26.7 3.2 22. 5 24.2 21.3 20. 2 36.0 
Distribution 12.2 10. 5 10.1 12.0 11.3 13.0 18.0 
Agriculture 1.‘ 2 2 2 x 
Mining and smelting 2.1 1.1 1.6 1.8 1,2 7 1.0 
Petroleum 13.7 10.1 14.3 15.1 17 16 16. ( 
Public utilities l l 2 l l l x 
Miscellaneous 4.3 2.2 4.4 1.6 2.8 1.4 5.0 
Undistributable l l l l l l 

Canada. - - 127. € 20. 6 114.0 109 101.0 43.0 123.0 
Manufacturing 51.8 50.3 51.0 14.3 41.1 i4 7.0 
Distribution 6.3 1.1 4.1 58 38 1.0 0 
Agriculture l l l l | l x 
Paper and pulp 8.0) 7.1 2 6.3 { 6 10.0 
Mining and smelting 31.2 22.0 25.8 25. 1 24.7 20.9 25.0 
Petroleum 5.3 7.1 6.2 6.2 7 1.¢ 1.0 
Public utilities 16.6 14.1 15.4 16.8 14.7 13.2 21.0 
Miscellaneous 3.2 7 1.0 1.2 1.2 1.0 1.0 
Undistributable 5.1 5.1 5.2 5.7 5.3 5.2 

American Republics 152.9 179. 2 176. ¢ 180.9 241.7 220.1 261.0 
Manufacturing 1). 2 ISS 2 21.9 21 IS.0 26. { 
Distribution 9.8 9.9 , - 14.9 12 1m 
Agriculture 11.3 18.1 22. 2 18. ( 28. 4 0). 2 41.0 
Mining and smelting 53.0 56. ( 52.2 1S. 5 s.4 x) 10.0 
Petroleum 36.4 ‘7.5 0.8 1.1 07.2 00.8 05.0 
Public utilities 16.9 21.8 24.5 24.8 25. 2 25.2 1) () 
Miscellaneous 1.9 6.8 $ | 0 
Undistributabl t H i H { 

Other areas 70.8 ; 14 } 20.8 26.8 61.0 
Manufacturing 14.2 13.8 2. 5 6.1 t 7.4 
Distribution 6.3 1 —.2 2 ! } 2. 
Petroleum 38.3 26. 2 6.4 f 16.1 144.0 
Public utilities 2.2 1.5 2 { 2.¢ 
Miscellaneous 9.8 R ] 5.4 5.2 5 3 6.2 R 
Undistribut abl \ x 
Includes income from agricultural and mining and smelting enterprises operating in 

2 “Undistributable”’ has been combined with miscellaneous for all areas except Caneda, for which country a complete 
distributicn by industries was possible. 

(x) Less than $50,000 in 1940-45; less than $500,000 in 194¢ 

N OTE Details will not necessarily add to totals, because of rounding 
TABLE 2. imerican Investments in Foreign Subsidiaries: Earnings on Common Stock, 

Common Dividends, and Reinvested Earnings, by Areas, 1940-45 
In millions of dollars 
Sterling Ar ( 
Iten : ( ate oO 

1940 
Earnings on commen stock I 14.¢ I I 313.4 
Common dividend 19.9 04. 5 HY. ( 17.1 270.4 
teinvested earnings n.s 10.1 I I 13.0 

1941 
Earnings on common stock 76.8 0.8 ( (it 2 
Common dividends 8.7 7.7 15.3 6. § 218 
Reinvested earnings R] 53.1 70.2 19. 5 1s0.9 

1942 
Earnings on common stock 72.0 2.2 123 1.7 72.2 
Common dividends 9 0 0). 5 4.4 ’ 187.9 
Reinvested earnings 33.1 74.7 ix. 7 Is4. 4 

1943 
Earnings on common stock 71.0 152. ¢ 136.4 0.9 00.9 
Common dividends 12.9 8H. 5 74.0 1! 214.7 
Reinvested earnings 28. | fi6. 1 (2.4 19. 5 176. 2 

1944 
Earnings on common stock 75. 5 13 107.4 i1.¢ 54. 5 
Common dividends 1). 8 (), 2 4.0 Hf IN]. ¢ 
Reinvested earnings 34.7 * 53. 1 5. ( 172.9 

1945 
Earnings on common stock 69.9 20, ( 96.7 26. 7 $22 
Common dividends 38. 5 fv. 4 51.9 6.2 166.1 
Reinvested earnings 31.4 59. 6 14.5 20). 5 ( 

Total, 1941-45 
Earnings on common stock 35. 3 724.9 569.0 180.0 1,839.1 
Common dividends 200. 0 124.3 269. 6 74.6 G68, 5 
Reinvested earnings 165.3 200. 6 209. 4 10 870.6 


! Foreign subsidiaries for this purpose are companies incorporated abroad 25 percent or more of whose voting shares 
were held in the United States. Included in this compilation, therefore, were companies that were closely held and 
those whose shares were widely scattered among United States holders. Branches were excluded from this table 

2 Reported earnings have been reduced to the extent of withholding taxes paid on dividends which ranged from 
$4,000,000 to $8,000,000 annually. 


NoTE.— Detail will not necessarily add to totals, because ofrounding. Data for 1940 are less complete than for other 
years. 


n.s.s. Not shown separately 
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mobile assembly plants virtually disap. 
peared, while pharmaceutical profits in. 
creased considerably, due in a large 
measure to the elimination of German 





firms in Latin America through the com. 
bined efforts of the American Republics, | 
However, the end of the war brought a 
flood of long-delayed orders for all kinds 
of American capital and consumer goods, 
both imported and locally produced, 
which reached an unprecedented volume 
during 1946. 

Despite the large dollar reserves which 
most Latin American countries had ac. 
cumulated during the war, remittances 
of earnings to the United States were 
still somewhat restricted by exchang: 
controls in several countries in 1946, 
tending to keep income payments below 
earnings and resulting in a considerable 
amount of reinvestment. The rising level 
of income from public utilities for the 
period 1940 through 1946 reflected fewer 
exchange restrictions as well as in- 
creased industrial activity and the con- 
sequent higher demand for electric 
power, and the increased use of means 
of communication and transportation. 


Canada 

Unlike Latin 
America, receipts from Canada fell abso- 
lutely and 


income returns from 
proportionately to total re- 
despite the 


fact that profits after taxes were higher 


turns during the war years, 


during 1941-45 than in 1939 and 1940 
However, income from Canada during 


nearly reaching 
From several in- 
received 


1946 rose considerably 
the high point of 1940 
fact, Americans 
much larger income in 1946 than in 1940, 


dustries, in 


this being especially true of public utili- 
ties, manufacturing, and paper and pulp 

The war-period decline of income re- 
ceived in the United States may be ex- 
plained as follows 

(a) During the war American 
direct-investment companies contributed 
to the expansion of Canadian industrial 
capacity by reinvesting 40 percent of their 
net earnings. 

(b) In 1941 the Canadian withholding- 
tax rate on dividends paid by Canadian 
companies to residents in the United 

tates by all except wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries was raised from 5 to 15 percent. 

(c) The leveling off of production in 
1944, and the cancellation of war orders 
and reconversion difficulties in 1945, 
caused declines in both net earnings and 
remittances. 

(d) Gold production was de-empha- 
sized during the war years as not essen- 
tial to the war effort, resulting in a de- 
cline of income from the mining industry. 

(e) Dividend payments were probably 
withheld by some companies in anticipa- 
tion of a return of the Canadian dollar 
to parity with the United States dollar. 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Plan of Next Week’s National 
FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


Aims To Help Traders Advance Toward Rewarding Objectives 


EuGENE P. THomas, president of 
the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil has made public the following 
statement outlining the purposes, 
distinctive features, and principal 
discussion-themes of the National 
Foreign Trade Convention, which, 
convening at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 20, 
21, and 22, will be a major focus of 
interest for the world-trade commu- 
nity of the United States during the 
next few days: 


TANGLED STATE of international 
affairs is a condition encountered 
annually in setting up the programs of 
the National Foreign Trade Conventions. 
A practical line of approach, however, 
has been established during the 34 years 
in which the National Foreign Tradé 
Council has conducted these meetings on 
American international business policy. 
The plan of the thirty-fourth conven- 
tion, October 20-22, 1947, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, is soundly rooted in previous for- 
eign-trade conclaves. 


Broad Principles Stressed 
I 


For cxample, a major accomplishment 
of the thirty-second convention in 1945 
was the proclamation of principles of 
American foreign trade, designed to pos- 
sess permanent value and effectiveness as 
a contribution to the Nation’s progress 
during and after the difficult postwar 
years. In a nutshell, the principles held 
that a multilateral trading system free 
of uneconomic restrictions and unham- 
pered by the crippling limitations of bi- 
lateral trade or barter provides the best 
means for each nation to exchange ad- 
vantageously its own products for the 
products of others. “Such a multilateral 
trading system is inherent in the concept 
of free, competitive enterprise.” 

Carrying the principles into the do- 
main of practical national policy, the 
thirty-third convention in 1946 proposed 
a “Foreign Economic Policy for the 
United States.” In briefest summary, 
the policy is one of ‘‘seeking the stimula- 
tion of American exports through the 
reduction of barriers to their purchase; 
of assuring the safety and security of 
American investments abroad; and of 
providing conditions which will make 
possible the receipt of an adequate vol- 
ume of useful goods and services in 
return for our exports of goods and 
capital.” 
October 18. 1947 
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The principles and the policies must be 
applied ever more vigorously and effec- 
tively to bring the United States economy 
safely through present critical world 
conditions. The thirty-fourth conven- 
tion has been planned to lay down lines 
of action for the many interrelated seg- 
ments of American foreign trade and 
investments. 

Four general sessions will hear dis- 
courses on world-trade problems and 
opportunities and what do do about them, 
by policy-making leaders of business and 
Government. Outstanding representa- 
tives of agriculture and labor will present 
the views of these important partners in 
the American economy, as to their stake 
in foreign trade and how to make the 
most of it. 

The Final Declaration of the conven- 
tion, containing resolutions which will 
be widely circulated among influential 
private and governmental circles domes- 
tically and abroad, will be presented at 
the final general session. The declara- 
tion is particularly designed to serve as 
the policy recommendations of the 
American foreign-trade and investment 
community to the Federal Government 
in Washington, including the legislative 
and executive branches, and to the Amer- 
ican public. 


Great Significance of Imports 


Of these general sessions, one will be 
devoted especially to imports, which 
should be greatly increased in order to 
maintain American foreign trade on a 
sound basis. American import policies 
and practices will be dealt with, the 
over-all aim being to reduce barriers and 
to speed the flow of desirable goods from 
foreign lands. In addition, the contri- 
bution to the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem that can be made by American for- 
eign-travel expenditures will be treated 
fully. 

Three luncheon sessions will be held on 
great foreign trading areas of the world— 
Europe, Latin America, and the Far East. 
Arrangements have been completed so 
that a prominent American businessman 
will share speaking duties at the Europe 
luncheon with the British Ambassador 
while a second business leader will share 
similar responsibilities at The Americas 
luncheon with the Finance Minister of 
Mexico. In treating Far Eastern sub- 
jects, two comprehensively informed 
Americans will be heard. 


Five special-subject sessions are 
planned to bring about up-to-the-minute 
understanding of the subjects and to pro- 
ject policies for the future. The subjects 
are international finance; advertising 
and merchandising; foreign-trade edu- 
cation; current trade problems; and in- 
ternational taxation. 

The positions of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development of 
private investment institutions will be 
set forth at the International Finance 
Session, followed by an open-forum dis- 
cussion. The needs of foreign countries 
for credits and development capital, gov- 
ernmental and private, are urgent in 
many cases, and will focus much atten- 
tion on this session. 


Toward Better Marketing 


Progressively through the years, United 
States world traders have introduced 
American marketing methods throughout 
the world. At the Advertising and 
Merchandising Session experts in the 
field will elaborate upon basic marketing 
theories and refinements of selling, cov- 
ering the following subjects: Obtaining 
and Analyzing Market Data; Setting 
Sales Quotas Based on Accurate Infor- 
mation and Analysis; and Advertising 
and Merchandising Plans and Practice. 
No doubt the results of these discussions 
would benefit foreign businessmen if ap- 
plied in their efforts to increase distribu- 
tion of goods in the American market. 

Growing interest is very naturally be- 
ing shown in the annual Education Ses- 
sions of the conventions. Two divisions 
of education will be stressed this year— 
training students to fill jobs in foreign 
trade, a general topic being Cooperation 
Between the Businessman and the College 
in Foreign-Trade Education, and, sec- 
ondly, enlarging public understanding of 
the important issues of international 
business, a general topic being Opening 
the School Doors of the Nation to the 
Vital Importance of World Trade to 
World Peace. Speakers and panel-dis- 
cussion participants of the first order of 
knowledge and experience will take part 
in the proceedings of the Education Ses- 
sion. 

Operational Problems 

Operational difficulties in foreign trade 
will be covered at the question-and-an- 


swer and discussion session on Current 
(Continued on p. 36) 








German and Japanese 
Trade Inquiries 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Furthermore, no responsibility is as- 
sumed by this Department or any agency 
of the United States Government for 
transactions entered into with the per- 
sons or firms mentioned. Since all 
transactions are subject to the regula- 
tions and controls currently prevailing 
in this country and in the occupied areas, 
interested United States firms should by 
all means acquaint themselves with these 
conditions before entering into corre- 
spondence with these firms. Detailed 
information on trading conditions is 
available from the Department’s Office 
of International Trade. 


Germany—Rudolf J. Schwarzbach, Dip- 
lom-Kaufmann, 4a Frisonistrasse, (14a) 
Ludwigsburg/Wurttemberg, United States 
Zone, wishes to contact American exporters 
of copper, as well as firms interested in pur- 
chasing electric motors for reexport. 

Japan—Naigai Shoko Ltd. Co., 2-1 chome 
Uchisaiwai cho, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, wishes 
to import rubber goods and food products 
into Japan, and export wooden, china, and 
glass wares, electric bulbs, fountain pens, 
and toys to the United States. 

Japan—Nisshin Kogyo Kabushiki-Kaisha, 
No. 27 Kitahama i1-chome, Higashi-Ku, 
Osaka, desires to export the following: porce- 
lain (Satsuma), lacquered ware (Wajima 
and Wakayama), felt, felt hats, almite wares, 
séwing machines, zipper fasteners, and mos- 
quito netting. 

Japan—Masatomi Ohga, Yabase, Kurita, 
Shigaken, seeks a United States market for 
the spore of Cortinellus Shtitake (an edible 
mushroom growing on broad-leafed trees) . 

Japan—T. Shimada, No. 201, 1-chome Oku- 
sawa, Setagaya-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to import 
the following commodities: Old clothes, 
shoes, and felt hats, wool remainders, rags, 
medicines for the prevention and cure of 
venereal diseases, and used ivory billiard 
balls; also, desires to export to the United 
States, bamboo novelty gOods, chestnuts, 
hand-made tengujo paper, bamboo fishing 
poles, artificial flowers, and Christmas deco- 
rations. 

Japan—Swanson & Co, Inc., No. 21, 
2-chome Honcho, Naka-Ku, Yokohama, de- 
sires to export toys, celluloid articles, rubber 
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goods, electric bulbs and appliances, decora- 
tions, porcelain and lacquer ware, table cut- 
lery, farm tools, bamboo ware, braid, buttons, 
cameras and photographic supplies, canned 
goods, hosiery, rayon goods, art work, and 
general merchandise; also, wishes to import 
the following into Japan: Industrial chemi- 
cals, medicines and medical apparatus, pe- 
troleum products, rosin, leather, raw cotton, 
raw rubber, woodworking machinery, mining 
machinery, and processed or dehydrated 
foods. 


Rio de Janeiro Invites 
Bids on 20 Cranes 


The Administration of the Port of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, has extended an invi- 
tation to bid on supplying 20 electric 
gantry cranes, according to information 
just received from the American Em- 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
a 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


pe sie 





bassy in Rio de Janeiro. Bids will be re- 
ceived until 3 p. m., November 5, 1947. 
Equipment to be furnished consists of 
eleven 2-ton cranes, two 3-ton cranes, 
four 6-ton cranes, and three 10-ton 
cranes. 

Quotations must be on ac. i. f. Rio de 
Janeiro per-unit basis in either cruzeiros | 
or foreign currency. Delivery is to be | 
made at the port of Rio de Janeiro, with 
the cranes fully mounted and in operat- 
ing condition for immediate use. Sup- 
pliers will be responsible, for a period 
of 6 months from date of delivery in Rio 
de Janeiro, for any manufacturing or 
other defect appearing after the cranes 
are in operation. 

In order to comply with certain condi- i 
tions set up by the Port Administration, 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locattng American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its fleld offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (Jt is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Automotive Parts: 13. Metals and Related Products: 1, 21, 23 
Cement: 23, 27. Oils: 26 

Chemicals: 16, 29, 30. Paints, Varnishes, and Enamels: 29 
Clothing and Accessories: 9, 12. Paper Products: 21 

Construction Materials: 23, 27. Pharmaceuticals: 30. 


Electrical Appliances: 10. Pipe: 7. 

Fibers: 1, 15. Publications: 20 
Foodstuffs: 1, 18, 19, 28. Radios: 10 
Herbs: 17. , 


Silverware, Sterling and Hollow: 12. 

Sporting Goods: 12. 

Steel Products: 1, 23. 

Technical Information and New 
ments: 2, 5. 

Textiles: 3, 4, 8, 9. 

Wire: 1. 


Hides and Skins: 15. 
House Furnishings: 12. 
Jewels, Precious and Semiprecious: 25. 
Leather: 14. 
Machinery: 
Agricultural—11, 13. 
Industrial—4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 13, 21, 22, 24. 
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only firms having representatives resi- 
dent in Brazil are qualified to participate 
in the bidding. 

Copies of tenders and specifications, 
and other details, may be obtained from 
the Purchasing Section, Rio de Janeiro 
Port Administration, Rua Equador 43, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to which office 
completed bids should be addressed. 


Argentine Firm Seeks 
Market for New Product 


An Argentine firm has developed a 
new meat product which it desires to 
market in the United States, according 
to the American Embassy in Buenos 
Aires. The product, which consists of a 
meat powder in highly concentrated 
form, is reportedly made from prime 
steak and contains the following princi- 
pal elements: animal protein, 87.46 per- 
cent; fats, 5.15 percent; minerals (cal- 
cium, sodium, iron), 1.40 percent; mois- 
ture, 3.28 percent. 

The producer claims (1) that this 
powder is extremely digestible, making it 
ideal for invalids, babies, and old people; 
(2) that it does not require refrigeration, 
but will last indefinitely unless exposed to 
dampness; and (3) that it is thoroughly 
cooked in processing, thus eliminating 
the need for further preparation before 
using. 

Its addition to soups, gravies, vege- 
tables, prepared breakfast foods, and 
bread doughs, is suggested as a means of 
increasing the protein value of such 
foods. 

The powder is packaged in 20-gram 
units, which reportedly retail at slightly 
less than US$0.15 in Buenos Aires. 

A few sample packets are available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. For com- 
plete details, interested United States im- 
porters and buyers should write direct 
to Instituto Dietético Tolac, S. R. L., 
Diaz 1046, San Isidro, Province of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. A World Trade Direc- 
tory Report on this firm is being pre- 
pared. 


Argentine Officials To 
Study Coal Industry 


Three officials of the Argentine Direc- 
cidn General de Combustibles Solidos 
Minerales are expected to arrive in the 
United States toward the latter part of 
this month to study the coal industry. 
The prospective visitors are Ing. José 
Andres Bacigalupo, Chief of Industrial 
Service; Ing. Victor José Carlos Lotti, 
Chief of the Exploitation Division, and 
Dr. Angel Vicente Borello, Chief of the 
Division of Geological Exploration. 

Ing. Bacigalupo is especially interested 
in scientific investigations of coal, and 
related problems, while Dr. Borrello is 
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SCAP Representative Here To Buy Food and Supplies 


As a result of the opening of Japan to private trade, food and supplies in various 
categories for the private traders are to be procured in the United States by the 
Japanese Government, according to Charles P. Muldoon, a representative of SCAP. 

Now in this country, Mr. Muldoon states that members of foreign missions and 
the personnel of business service agencies such as banks, insurance and shipping 
companies, eventually will also be “logistically supported’ by the Japanese Govern- 


ment. 
Requirements are: 


1. All necessary occidental foods for the dining rooms of Japanese-operated hotels in connection 


with the private trade program. 


2. All occidental beverages for service in the bars of the above-mentioned hotels. 
3. All supplies for shops in each of the above-mentioned hotels, carrying supplies similar to 


those carried in Army Post Exchanges. 


4. Such occidental janitorial and other necessary hotel supplies and equipment as the Japanese 


Government shall requisition. 


5. Such food and other supplies as the Japanese Government may requisition for the purpose of 
operating a commissary in which representatives of business service agencies such as banks, insur- 
ance companies, shipping companies, and the like may obtain the necessities for running their 
households separate and distinct from Occupation facilities. 


American manufacturers and exporters in a position to supply any of these items 
are invited to correspond with Mr. Muldoon, c/o John J. Judge, Director, U. S. 
Department of Commerce Regional Office, 307 Customhouse, Washington and Battery 
Streets, San Francisco 11, Calif., or c/o Quartermaster Procurement Office, Depart- 


ment of the Army, Oakland, Calif. 








concerned with geological coal investiga- 
tions. All three would like during their 
6-month stay to visit the principal coal- 
producing areas (including those of as- 
phaltites, bituminous slates, and peat) in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Alabama, North Dakota, Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

Individuals and organizations in a posi- 
tion to assist this visiting mission may 
contact them through the Argentine 
Embassy, 1816 Corcoran Street NW.., 
Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Antonio Llurba, represent- 
ing Pedro Bruno “Ergon Argentina,” 1548 
Viamonte, Buenos Aires, is interested in ob- 
taining steel and aluminum barrels, barbed 
wire, tin plate, sugar, jute to make bags, and 
Indian jute bags. Also, he desires to export 
Argentina products, such as oils, corned beef, 
corn, wheat, flour, and leather. He is now 
in the United States until December 1947. 
U. S. address: c/o 658 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. Australia—Brian M. Stewart, represent- 
ing McPherson's Ltd., 564 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in study- 
ing the latest developments in machinery 
manufacture and in investigating modern 
foundry practices. Scheduled to arrive Octo- 
ber 30, via Boston, for a visit of 2 or 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Antony Gibbs & Co., Inc., 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Columbus, 
Tulsa, Pittsburgh, New York, New Haven, 
and Worcester. 


3. Australia—Henry Leon Wyler, 289 Flind-. 


ers Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in dress and furnishings materials. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of October, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o National City Bank of New 
York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Los Angeles, and Chicago. 
4. Chile—Gamiliel Glucksmann, Nueva 
York 52, Casilla 2726, Santiago, is interested 
in representing manufacturers of tertile 


fabrics, yarns, and machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive October 3, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Continental Tex- 
tile Co., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Boston, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

5. Chile—William Manhood, representing 
Establecimientos Fricke, Casilla, 3744, Santi- 
ago, is interested in machinery for process- 
ing animal byproducts. Also, he seeks tech- 
nical information on modern industrial proc- 
esses for producing bone fertilizers, glues, 
and animal fats. Scheduled to arrive Octo- 
ber 22, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U. 8. address: c/o Chilean Consu- 
late General, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Colombia—Dr. Cipriano Restrepo Jara- 
millo, representing Cia. Colombiana de 
Tabaco, Carrera 51 No. 50-51, Medellin, is 
interested in machinery for the manufac- 
ture of cigars and cigarettes. Scheduled to 
arrive October 1, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Colombian Em- 
bassy, 1609 Twenty-second Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. Itinerary: Washington 
and New York. 

7. Ecuador—Guillermo Guarderas, repre- 
senting Agua y Gas Sillunchi, 654 Venezuela, 
P. O. Box 476, Quito, is interested in com- 
pressors for carbon dioxide, hydraulic presses 
to make solid carbon dioxide, pumps for gas, 
galvanized iron or plastic pipe of 4-inch di- 
ameter, and 45-horsepower gasoline engines. 
He is now in the United States until Novem- 
ber 1. U. S. address: c/o Room 1022, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington. 

8. Egypt—Siahou Michaan, representing 
Michaan & Beyda, 25 Sharia Bibars, Hamza- 
oui, Cairo, is interested in selling $6,000 to 
$8,000 worth of Egyptian cotton of all kinds. 
He is now in the United States until October 
31. U.S. address: c/o Wall Street Mercan- 
tile Corp., 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and vicinity. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 2.) 

9. England—aA. S. Moss and W. Webb, rep- 
resenting Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co., Ltd., 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List of Permissible Imports Broadened.— 
Argentine Central Bank Circular No. 849 of 
September 17, 1947, amplified the list of 
articles, contained in Circular No. 840 of 
September 2, for which import permits will 
be granted. These articles are grouped as 
follows: 

Articles indispensable to health and pre- 
vention of agricultural and cattle plagues; 

Raw materials necessary for basic produc- 
tion, national defense, construction, and 
other industries employing many workers, 
or the exportable products of which are a 
source of foreign exchange; 

Materials to facilitate the distribution and 
transportation of national production or to 
improve public services; 

Articles for the basic needs of general cul- 
ture; articles of popular consumption, either 
not produced or produced in insufficient 
quantity in the country. 

For the purpose of exchange procedure, 
the circular divides the countries of origin 
into two groups. The first group is composed 
of contiguous countries, Peru, and French 
and Belgian franc areas, and the peseta area. 
Articles listed in the circular which are im- 
ported from these areas will not be subject 
to previous study, but requests for exchange 
permits must be presented the day after con- 
firmation of purchase is received. 

The second group is composed of all other 
countries, exchange permits being subject 
to prior study in each Case, requests to be 
made previous to purchase. 

For other articles necessary to the country 
and not included in those listed in the cir- 
cular, the Bank is disposed to consider grant- 
ing prior exchange permits provided they 
originate in countries with which Argentina 
has a compensation agreement or in con- 
tiguous or nearby countries, including Peru. 
Such permits will be subject to prior study 
in each case. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Withdrawal of Open General License.— 
Additional information has’ been received 
concerning the withdrawal of open general 
licenses by the Government of Ceylon. The 
cancellation of such licenses on imports 
from nonsterling sources of supply (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 27, 
1947) was part of a more comprehensive 
move which included the cancellation of 
Open General License No. 2 (imports from 
all sources) and Open General License No. 8 
(imports from all sources other than the 
United Kingdom), effective August 22, 1947. 
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These cancellations are subject, however, to 
the following qualifications: 

(a) All goods which were included in Open 
General Licenses Nos. 2 and 8 will be exempt 
from import license on production of proof 
to the satisfaction of the Principal Collector 
of Customs that these goods have been dis- 
patched from the country of origin direct to 
Ceylon on or before September 10, 1947. 

(b) Licenses will be granted for all such 
goods not dispatched by September 10, 1947, 
but for which irrevocable letters of credit 
have been opened prior to August 22, 1947, 
and licenses will be granted for shipment up 
to the date of validity of the letter of credit. 
The period of validity of such import licenses 
and letters of credit will be extended only 
when the goods concerned are of the most 
essential kind. 

(c) All goods not falling within categories 
(a) and (b) above must be covered by an 
individual import license. Licenses for im- 
ports involving dollar exchange and the use 
of other hard currencies will normally be 
issued only for most essential goods. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Raised on Wide Range of 
Articles—The Chilean import duties have 
been raised on a wide range of articles cover- 
ing 1,107 items and subitems of the Chilean 
customs tariff by Executive decree No. 4223 
of September 20, 1947, published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 22 and effective from 
October 1, 1947. 

The basic rates of duty (which had been 
reduced by about one-fourth in 1931 and 
1932) have been restored on 437 tariff classi- 
fications and the rates on 669 items have been 
increased beyond the basic rates. The duty- 
free entry for certatin merchandise entered 
in the Provinces of Aysen and Magallanes and 
the conventional rates of duty accorded un- 
der various treaties are not affected. The 
special reduced rates for specified merchan- 
dise imported into the territory of Aysen are 
increased in proportion to the increases ef- 
fected on general imports. The articles on 
which the basic rates of duty have been re- 
stored include products selected from the 
various tariff schedules, and the increase is 
about 3344 percent from the present rates. 

The articles on which specific increases be- 
yond the basic rates have been made also in- 
clude products in the various schedules of 
the tariff, and the average increase on these 
items is about 80 percent from present rates. 

On sugar of 85 to 97 percent saccharose 
content the rate of duty was increased from 
10.59 gold pesos to 18.20 gold pesos per net 
metric quintal, an increase of about 75 per- 
cent. 

{Specific information regarding the in- 
creased rates on particular products may be 
obtained upon request from the American 





Republics Division, Areas Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or from the 
various field offices of the Department. | 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported Goods Shipped to Interior Points 
Subject to Additional Tax If Not in Original 
Packing.—Regular import duties in accord- 
ance with the Chinese Import Tariff are col- 
lected on repacked foreign merchandise 
when shipped from Tientsin to Peiping, and 
again when shipped from Peiping to third 
points. The payments required are import 
duties (not internal taxes) and are not pay- 
able on domestic merchandise. Foreign mer- 
chandise, when in the original packing and 
accompanied by the pertinent import duty 
memo, may, however, be shipped “duty-free” 
to interior points on customs applications 
entitled “Interport: Foreign Goods.” 

These regulations are enforced in accord- 
ance with national policy, the American 
Consulate General, Tientsin, reports, and 
are effective at ports in Kwangtung and 
Fukien as well as in North China. Under 
general instructions from the Inspector Gen- 
eral of Customs, the Chinese Customs as- 
sumes that foreign goods, not in their origi- 
nal packing and identified by a customs duty 
memo, were imported during the Japanece 
occupation, or were subsequently smuggled 

Special Permits Required for Shipments of 
Automobile Parts to Interior Points.—-In ad- 
dition to the above customs requirements 
importers of automobile parts and supplies 
in Tientsin are required to obtain a special 
permit from the Tientsin Garrison Head- 
quarters when shipping to interior points 
such as Peiping or Tangshan, and similar 
permits are required on reshipments from 
Peiping to third places 

Departments and Functions of Newly Or- 
ganized Export-Import Board—In accord- 
ance with Press Notification No. 1 issued 
September 21, 1947, by the Export-Import 
Board which was set up under the recently 
revised foreign-trade regulations as a con- 
solidation of the former Board for the Tem- 
porary Regulation of Imports and the Board 
for the Promotion of Exports, the following 
administrative departments and their func- 
tions have been established 


DEPARTMENT, LOCATION, AND FUNCTION 


1. Import Quota Allocation Department, 
Sixth Floor, 17 Chung Shan Road (East- 
ern 1). 
In charge of examining applications for 
license to import goods in Schedule II of 
the foreign trade regulations. 


2. Non-Quota Import Examination Depart- 
ment, Central Bank Building, 15 Chung 
Shan Road (Eastern 1). 
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In charge of examining applications for 
license to import goods in Schedule I (capital 
goods ) and Schedule III (a). 


3. Import Licensing Department, Second 
Floor, Customshouse Building. 


In charge of issuing all import licenses, 
screening of applications and issuance of li- 
censes for goods not under the jurisdiction of 
the two departments above—i. e., goods spe- 
cially approved by the Executive Yuan in- 
cluding applications by diplomatic officials; 
religious, educational, and philanthropic or- 
ganizations, as well as cases involving per- 
sonal baggage. 


4. Export Development Department No. 324, 
Bank of China Building, Chung Shan 
Road (Eastern 1). 

In charge of matters furthering export 
trade. These include: passing on “certificates 
verifying export value,” screening applica- 
tions for importing raw materials, and pack- 
ing materials for export. 

5. Secretariat, Central Bank Building, 15 
Chung Shan Road (Eastern 1). 


In charge of administrative matters not 
under the jurisdiction of other departments. 
Also in charge, temporarily, of the registra- 
tion of importers and manufacturers. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported Merchandise: Subject to Addi- 
tional Customs Surcharges.—Imported lux- 
ury articles have been made subject to addi- 
tional surcharge of 0.05 colon per kilogram, 
and all other imported merchandise, with the 
exception (at the discretion of the Executive) 
of “manta” (unbleached cotton), “Zaraza”’ 
(cotton prints), and drills, to an additional 
surcharge of 0.01 colon per kilogram, by law 
No. 1052, promulgated August 30, 1947. 

The purpese of the surcharge is to finance 
the establishment of a medical school in the 
University of Costa Rica 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated September 24, 1947) 


Retail sales during the latter half of 
September fell off sharply, reflecting the 
uneasiness resulting from the armed dis- 
turbance which occurred in Habana on 
September 15 between rival police fac- 
tions and the subsequent intervention 
of the Cuban Army to restore order. 
Nevertheless, the trade feels optimistic 
with regard to the fall and winter season 
and is anticipating unloading heavy win- 
ter stocks carried over from the pre- 
ceding year. 

A better balance between supply and 
demand has resulted from the cautious 
buying policy followed by wholesalers 
and retailers since the beginning of the 
year, and business appears to be enter- 
ing into a fairly even period. Prices 
have been sustained, but price increases 
on most consumer goods are expected in 
the last quarter of the year as a result 
of the uninterrupted rise in price levels 
in the United States during the past 2 
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Veterans, Foreign-Service Gradu- 
ates, Now Available for Jobs 


The New York Regional Office of the 
Veterans’ Administration announces that 75 
foreign-trade graduates are now available for 
existing jobs in foreign trade—many of whom 
have had experience in this or in kindred 
fields. All these men, World War veterans, 
have been instructed by businessmen active in 
import, export, traffic, documentation, foreign 
departments of banks, international finance, 
and marine insurance. 

About 75 percent are college men, most of 
them know one to five languages, have traveled 
extensively abroad, and the majority can type. 
There are many who are able and willing to 
travel. 

For placement or information, contact Mr. 
Verdery, Placement Director, Intensive Busi- 
ness Training Program, City College Midtown 
Business Center, 430 West Fiftieth Street, New 
York City (Columbus 5-2452). 








months with consequent higher replace- 
ment costs in Habana. Food stocks are 
adequate, and prices of certain locally 
produced foods, such as milk, butter, and 
eggs, have advanced somewhat. 

Banks report that during September 
credits remained easy and collections 
excellent. Wages and salaries paid by 
private industries during the first 6 
months of 1947 amounted to $280,939,- 
100, as compared with $204,099,400 in 
the comparable period of 1846. Govern- 
ment revenues were well sustained dur- 
ing September. 

The downward trend in industrial pro- 
duction noted during the past few 
months appears to have been checked 
in September and certain industries, 
such as shoe, furniture, and textile, re- 
port intensified activity in their lines. 
Soft-drink bottlers and brewers have 
maintained capacity production. Re- 
cently one woolen textile mill resumed 
operation, and construction of a second 
woolen plant (sponsored by British in- 
terests) is under way. 

The building industry continued to lag 
considerably behind 1946 levels, with 
certain basic materials, such as cement 
and iron and steel products, still in 
short supply. Building permits issued in 
the Province of Habana in the first 7 
months of 1947 were valued at $11,434,- 
629, a decrease of 48 percent from the 
$21,224,767 issued for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. The Gov- 
ernment’s construction activity also 
tapered off somewhat. 

Lumber stocks continue heavy, with 
imports for the months of January 
through July amounting to 26,493,498 
board feet (excluding cedar from Cen- 
tral America on which data is not yet 
obtainable), as compared with 19,058,362 
board feet imported during the first 7 
months of 1946. Most of these imports 
consist of yellow pine of United States 
origin. Local prices have tended down- 


ward despite the upward trend in United 
States replacement prices. 

Cuba’s 1947 sugar harvest was not 
completed until September 6. Prelimi- 
nary data on production indicate that 
the all-time record crop totaled about 
6,450,000 short tons of raw sugar and 
299,400,000 gallons of blackstrap molasses 
made from about 52,500,000 short tons 
of cane. About 4,300,000 short tons of 
the sugar purchased under the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation contract was 
scheduled to be shipped by September 
30, leaving about 1,400,000 tons still to 
be shipped during the last 3 months of 
the year, in addition to perhaps 209,000 
tons which the Cuban Government still 
is trying to sell to other countries and 
may also, turn over to the CCC. Ship- 
ments, therefore, will have to be in- 
creased and maintained at a high rate 
during the last 3 months of the year if 
the entire quantity is to be moved before 
January 1. 

According to present indications, Cuba 
will have nearly as much cane in 1948 
as in 1947. If the United States import 
quotas provided by the Sugar Act of 1948 
are applied throughout 1948 and if Cuba 
cannot find some way of selling sub- 
stantial quantities to Europe, then the 
production of the 1948 crop in all prob- 
ability will be limited by production 
quotas, although decision on this point 
probably will not be reached until the 
end of the year. 

Tobacco growers, particularly in the 
Remedios area, are now selling their 
1946-47 crop at prices somewhat below 
those of last year, after an extended 
period of inactivity during which grow- 
ers refused to sell at lower prices, 
whereas buyers maintained prices were 
too high. In an effort to prevent fur- 
ther addition to the already large stocks 
of leaf tobacco, the Government issued 
a decree limiting to about 50,000,000 
pounds the quantity of leaf (except 
shade-grown) that can be marketed next 
year, as compared with the 1946-47 crop 
of about 65,000,000 pounds. 

Exports of Cuban grapefruit from the 
Isle of Pines to the United States during 
the period of seasonally reduced duty in 
August and September probably was 
equal or slightly larger than last year’s 
small exports of 40,000 crates and much 
below the prewar figure, when more than 
100,000 crates frequently were exported. 
Avocado shippers state that, notwith- 
Standing an abundance of avocados in 
Cuba this past summer, low prices in the 
United States markets prevented profit- 
able shipments from Cuba during the 
season which ended September 30. 

Supplies of wheat flour have been ade- 
quate during recent months, and al- 
though the Government has extended 
the present wholesale flour-price ceilings 
to November 15, the Minister of Com- 
merce reportedly is recommending to the 
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Cabinet that all price ceilings on flour 
and bread be removed as of October 15. 
Present ceiling prices are too low to per- 
mit importation of the usual types of 
fiour from the United States. 

Cuban consumers are having another 
scarcity of rice, and retail black-market 
prices are again soaring. This tempo- 
rary situation is largely attributed to the 
fact that present ceiling prices are far 
too low to permit the sale of any im- 
ported rice without violating Govern- 
ment regulations. Price ceilings were to 
be increased to a cost-plus basis effective 
October 1, and, consequently, merchants 
were tempted to hide stocks until after 
that date. New-crop rice from the 
United States is being offered at prices 
which have been declining steadily, but 
importers are still hesitant to buy and 
believe that prices will decline somewhat 
further. 

There have been no special recent de- 
velopments in connection with mining 
and petroleum exploration activities. 
Following the completion of preliminary 
investigations of the oil companies’ 
claims that ceiling prices on petroleum 
products are inadequate to cover the 
present cost of importation, the Minis- 
try of Commerce announced that public 
hearings would be held on the matter 
sometime after September 30. Automo- 
tive-transportation operators continue 
to oppose any increase in gasoline and 
gas-oil retail prices, and certain local 
newspapers are especially vociferous in 
attacking the demands of the oil com- 
panies. However, it has been unoffi- 
cially reported that the Government’s 
preliminary investigation of the matter 
indicates that an increase of 242 to 3 
cents in the basic Habana official retail 
ceiling price of 32 cents per gallon of 
gasoline might be justified. 

The attention of organized labor con- 
tinued to be focused primarily on the 
intra-labor dissension which has pro- 
duced a split within the Confederation 
of Cuban Workers (CTC) and many of 
its affiliated organizations, and a cor- 
responding decline in management- 
labor strife consequently has been no- 
ticeable. 

The movement for higher wages has 
shown signs of abatement, although 
wage increase demands on the part of 
unions are still numerous. The most re- 
cent recipients of wage boosts have been 
workers in ice plants, canned milk fac- 
tories, and in the salt industry. On the 
other hand, the wages for various to- 
bacco-sorting tasks in the Remedios 
zone have been cut by 20 percent, the 
first instance of a large-scale wage re- 
duction in recent years. 

All labor activity was suspended in the 
port of Habana on September 4, when 
shipping and terminal companies turned 
down a demand for double wages pre- 
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sented by the port unions, on the ground 
that the law requires payment of double 
time on holidays. Ministry of Labor rul- 
ings, however, repeatedly have held that 
September 4 was not a national holiday 
on which extra wages are required to be 
paid. 

Workers in automobile shops and in 
plants which manufacture truck and bus 
bodies recently declared a brief protest 
strike against an order issued by the 
National Transport Commission prohib- 
iting the further use of wooden bodies 
on passenger busses throughout the 
island. Asa result of labor and industry 
protests, the Commission has postponed 
the enforcement of its order for a period 
of 6 months. 

The workers of the tire factory of 
Cia. Goodrich Cubana continue their 
agitation for import quotas, claiming 
that excessive imports of tires from the 
United States have almost closed down 
the local factory. 

D‘rect radiotelephone service between 
Habana and San Juan, Puerto Rico, was 
inaugurated on September 22, 1947. 
During the first 8 months of 1947 the 
number of toll calls for both domestic 
and international services handled by 
the Cuban Telephone Co. was 15.7 per- 
cent higher than the volume for the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

On September 12, the Cuban Mari- 
time Commission issued General Order 
No. 26 revoking General Order No. 20 of 
July 5, 1945, which provided that vessels 
of more than 1,000 net tons, of any na- 
tionality, might carry from Cuban to 
foreign ports only sugar and ore, and any 
other products that might be permitted 
by the Cuban Maritime Commission. 
The order was construed, in principle, 
to reserve to Cuban vessels of less than 
1,000 tons export trade in fruit and 
vegetables. 

Representations made through official 
channels by interested American drug 
firms concerning modifications to sim- 
plify the requirements of decree No. 91, 
which provided burdensome _ require- 
ments on the importation of pharmaceu- 
ticals, are said to have been approved 
by the Ministry of Health, and it is an- 
ticipated that a decree embodying these 
changes soon will be promulgated. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gross Sales Tax Amended.—Decree No. 643 
of March 27, 1946, which amended the Cuban 
gross sales tax extensively (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 25, 1946) and which 
was amended by decree No. 1221 of May 26, 
1946 (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 27, 1946) has been further amended by 
decree No. 3008 of September 9, 1947. 

Section I of article VII is changed to pro- 
vide that refined sugar and crude or refined 
salt, the product of the United States, shall 
be subject to a tax of 6 percent instead of 
9 percent. 

Revised section II of article VII provides 
that machinery and their accessories and 


railway equipment, material, and accessories 
(not for public service companies) shall be 
uniformly subject to a tax of 3 percent in- 
stead of 9 percent or 2.75 percent as for- 
merly, depending upon the use to be made 
thereof. 

A section III has been added to article 
VII, covering in general the products for- 
merly included under section II of article 
VII. These articles, which are subject to 
a tax of 2.75 percent, are: (a) Articles sub- 
ject to the special $35,000,000 loan taxes; 
(b) sugar bags and containers, and mate- 
rials for the same to be used by agriculture 
and imported or purchased by mills, refiner. 
ies, or growers of fruits and vegetables, in- 
cluding cheesecloth used by tobacco pro- 
ducers; (c) fuel oil, gas-oil, tractorine, kero- 
sene, and other fuels, with the exception of 
gasoline and lubricating oils and greases; 
(d) milk (condensed, evaporated, or pre- 
pared in similar form), cheese, butter, coffee, 
beef, jerked beef, charcoal, and fuel for home 
use; and (e) permanent and rolling stock 
for public-service companies. 

The transitory provisions are amended to 
provide that while any regulation is in effect 
which fixes the sale price of gasoline, im- 
porters or domestic producers of this product 
shall pay a tax of 3.15 percent rather than 
the varying rates according to use which 
were formerly applicable, but shall no longer 
be entitled to the 20 percent deduction for- 
merely allowed nor to pass the tax on to pur- 
chasers or retailers. 

Coffee, Total 1947-48 Crop Allocated for 
Domestic Consumption.—Presidential decree 
No. 3002 of September 4, 1947, published in 
the Official Gazette of September 109, 1947, 
provides that all coffee collected in Cuba from 
May 1, 1947, to April 30, 1°48, shall be re- 
served for domestic consumption. Mini- 
mum and maximum prices, which applied to 
the preceding crop, will continue in effect. 

Preserved Meat Products: Sanitary Ordi- 
nances and Meat-Inspection Regulations 
Amended .—Nitrates and nitrites of sodium 
and potassium may be used in preserved 
meat products provided an analysis of these 
products does not indicate a _ proportion 
greater than 200 parts per million, accord- 
ing to decree No. 2401 of July 17, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette No. 183 of 
August 7, 1947. Decree No. 2401 amends 
article 190 of the Cuban fanitary Ordinance 
and article 174 of the Meat Inspection Regu- 
lations 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Private-Gift Parcels Erempt From Import 
Duty and License.—Present regulations in 
Greece permit license and duty-free clear- 
ance of individual private-gift parcels until 
December 31, 1947, according to information 
received at the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. Contents must be 
limited to the following per person: Used 
clothing, 8 kilograms; new clothing (ex- 
cluding natural silks, furs, nylon stockings), 
5 kilograms; linen, 5 kilorram:;; wheat flour, 
50 to 209 kilograms per family; shoes, 4 pairs 
if used, 2 pairs if new; sundries, including 
food and medicines, if normal duty would 
not exceed 5,000 drachmas ($1 at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange). 

Recipients of gift parcels will not be re- 
quired to surrender coupons for any of the 
above-listed commodities. All other com- 
modities require import licenses. 

(For previous announcements regarding 
gift packages to Gre-ce see Fcrricgn ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of November 10 and Septem- 
ber 8, 1945.) 
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Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Merchandise Considered Detrimental to, 
General Interests Subject to Import Restric- 
tion or Prohibition—Importation of prod- 
ucts considered detrimental to general in- 
terests in Guatemala may be prohibited or 
restricted by the Ministry of Economy and 
Labour, according to a resolution of July 
11, 1947, published in the Diario de Centro 
America of August 2, 1947. 

This resolution also provides that all 
measures, requests, and applications to ob- 
tain authorization for the exportation of 
products manufactured or produced in the 
country and for the importation of goods 
must be approved by the Ministry of Econ- 
omy and Labour. Requests for exports and 
imports being handled by any other office 
must be submitted to this Ministry for final 
disposition. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lard Substitutes: Temporary Import Duty 
Reduction Extended.—The temporary re- 
duction in Haitian import duty on lard sub- 
stitutes or imitations, including those of 
vegetable origin, and lard compounds, what- 
ever the packing, to 0.20 gourde ($0.04 U. 5S. 
currency) per net kilogram, effective from 
June 11, 1946, until June 1, 1947, has been 
extended to May 31, 1948, according to a law 
published in Le Moniteur of August 18, 1947. 
(The former rate was 0.60 gourde per net 
kilogram.) A surtax of 20 percent of the 
import duty is applicable to the above items. 

(For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of July 27, 1946.) 


India and Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prohibited Imports: Additional Items. 
Announcement was made in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of August 16, 1947, that the 
granting of licenses for the importation into 
India of about 200, specified items had been 
suspended. Information has now been re- 
ceived that the importation of the following 
additional items has since been prohibited: 
Plywood; rubber bands, erasers, and stamps 
and rubber hand rollers for cyclostyling; 
boots and shoes containing rubber; building 
and engineering bricks; unset diamonds, im- 
ported uncut; industrial diamonds, includ- 
ing diamond powder and bort; steel helmets; 
hinges, locks, and bolts; air-raid sirens; con- 
veyances, other than railway and tramway, 
and component parts and accessories; gog- 
gles, sunglasses, glare glasses, and frames; 
glass substitutes; micarta sheets; pyrotech- 
nic aluminum powder; window-glass chan- 
nels; plastic wares and manufactures; cellu- 
loid dipped shoe evelets; vulcanized fiber; 
looking glasses; sult cases; snap fasteners; 
and flints for cigarette lighters. 


lran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rayon Textiles: Import Quota Exz- 
hausted.—The Ministry of National Economy 
announced that the quota set for the im- 
portation of rayon textiles into Iran during 


October 18, 1947 








Export-Import Bank’s Credit to 
Mexican Government Agency 


The Mexican Embassy in Washington and 
the Export-Import Bank announced on October 
3 the latter’s approval of a credit of $3,500,000 
to Nacional Financiera, S. A., a financial 
agency of the Mexican Government. Proceeds 
of the credit are to be used to finance purchases 
in this country of materials, equipment, and 
services required to complete the installation 
of a new 54,400-kilowatt hydroelectric station 
and associated facilities now under construction 
by Nueva Compania Eléctrica Chapala, a pub- 
lic-utility company serving the city of Guadala- 
jara and adjacent territory in the central part 
of Mexico. 

This is the first specific credit to be author- 
ized for Mexico by the Export-Import Bank 
since the exchange of letters between William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Bank, 
and Dr. Antonio Espinosa de los Monteros, 
Ambassador of Mexico to the United States, 
announced May 14, in which the Bank indi- 
cated that it was prepared to approve credits 
up to $50,000,000 to finance projects approved 
by the Mexican Government and acceptable to 
the Bank, and the Mexican Ambassador ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with this financial co- 
operation for the attainment of well-balanced 
economic relations between the two countries. 

This credit of $3,500,000 is to be available to 
Nacional Financiera until December 31, 1949. 
Interest on outstanding amounts will be at the 
rate of 344 percent per annum, payable semi- 
annually. The principal is to be repaid in 20 
semiannual installments beginning June 30, 
1950. These obligations of Nacional Finan- 
ciera will be unconditionally guaranteed by the 
Republic of Mexico. 

The Export-Import Bank also announced that 
other Mexican projects continue to receive 
active consideration. 








the year March 21, 1947, to March 20, 1948, 
was exhausted and no more letters of credit 
may be opened, according to an airgram 
dated September 19, 1947, from the U. S. Em- 
bassy, Tehran. However, the Ministry also 
stated its intention of having the original 
quota increased. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-License Tax Doubled; Valuation 
Procedure for Ad Valorem Tazes Fired.—The 
import-license tax assessed on goods im- 
ported into Italy was increased from 5 per- 
cent to 10 percent of the c. i. f. value by 
Legislative Decree No. 882 of August 12, 1947, 
published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of Sep- 
tember 3, 1947, and effective on the following 
day. 

This decree also provided that, for the pur- 
poses of assessment of the import-license tax 
and of the sales (turn-over) tax on imports 
(3 percent of duty-paid value on most goods— 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 24, 
1947), valuation of the imported goods de- 
clared in foreign currency will be effected in 
lire by converting at the average between 
the official commercial exchange rate (350 
lire=1 U. S. dollar), with appropriate lira 
cross rates for other currencies (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 23, 1947) and 
the fluctuating market rate on the Rome 
and Milan exchanges of the “export” cur- 
rencies quoted, as calculated periodically by 
the Treasury Ministry. (The fluctuating 
market rate in refernece results from nego- 


tiation in the sale to importers of the 50 
percent of foreign currencies accruing to 
exporters of Italian domestic goods in con- 
formity with existing regulations [see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 29, 1946] 
and is called rate of exchange for “foreign 
currencies for export.”) 

Reportedly, according to a telegram from 
the American Embassy at Rome, dated Sep- 
tember 11, 1947, the United States dollar 
rate currently (as of that date) applicable 
in this connection is 556 lire, as compared 
with the official commercial dollar rate of 
350 lire applied prior to September 4, 1947. 

The decree further provided that in the 
case of foreign currency (“for export’) not 
quoted on the Rome and Milan markets, 
valuation in lire of the goods imported is to 
be made, for the purposes of assessment of 
these two taxes, on the basis of the official 
U. S. dollar parity of said currencies. 

Excluded from the current procedure of 
valuation for the assessment of the import 
license and the sales tax are: (a) Goods im- 
ported from countries having trade agree- 
ments with Italy fixing determined exchange 
rates, and (b) the relatively few goods on 
which the Italian Ministry of Finance estab- 
lishes from time to time official Government 
lire valuations upon the basis of which ad 
valorem import duties are assessed (ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 29, 1947). The 
exchange rate fixed in the trade agreement or, 
respectively, the official valuation continues 
to be used in such cases for assessing the 
import license and the sales tax. 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Preliminary List of Japanese Import Re- 
quirements.—The first list of Japanese im- 
port requirements has been received from 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers (SCAP). This list includes major items 
which may be imported by Japan through 
private trade channels, but is not all-inclu- 
sive and is subject to revision by SCAP. 

It is anticipated that a revised list of Japa- 
nese import requirements, along with re- 
vised lists of Japanese products available for 
export, will be available in the near future. 

The list of Japanese import requirements 
include: 


Animal glue (crushed bone, sinews and hide 
fleshings) . 

Bauxite (for manufacture of aluminum pots 
and pans). 

Bristles. 

Carbon black. 

Caustic soda. 

Coal. 

Cork. 

Dyes and toners (acid, basic, direct, chrome). 

Fats, oils, and waxes (raw materials from 
which fats and oils are derived). 

Graphite, crystalline. 

Graphite, amorphous. 

Gums, resinous balsams. 

Hides and skins. 

Ilmenite. 

Jute. 

Kaolin. 

Kraft pulp. 

Lacquer, natural. 

Lead. 

Magnesia elinker. 

Mica. 

Paraffin, grade 1. 

Paraffin, grade 3. 

Petroleum products. 

Pig iron. 

Ramie. 

Raw cotton. 

Raw wool. 
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Rayon pulp. 

Rosin. 

Rubber, crude, scrap, and latex. 

Shell (for buttons). 

Shellac (superfine) . 

Silicon steel (sheets) . 

Soda ash. 

Talc. 

Tanning materials. 

Tin plate. 

Tungsten concentrate (for light-bulb fila- 
ment). 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Plastic Fabrics No Longer Duty- 
Free——tThe resolution of February 22, 1945, 
which permitted duty-free entry into Mex- 
ico of fine netting or screening of plastic 
materials has been revoked by a Government 
resolution of September 10, 1947, published 
in the Diario Oficial of September 22, 1947. 

In the previous resolution, the plastic ma- 
terials had been defined as: Fabrics made 
by weaving single-filament, rigid fibers of 
plastic materials, having a diameter not ex- 
ceeding 2 millimeters, provided they have 
16 or 18 strands per linear 2.54 centimeters 
(1 inch) and weigh more than 190 grams 
but not more than 400 grams per square 
meter. These nettings and screenings have 
been used in Mexico in antimalarial cam- 
paigns conducted by the Ministry of Health. 

(For announcement of the resolution of 
February 22, 1945, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 5, 1945.) 


New Zealand. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports Limited to Essential Goods.—In 
order to limit dollar expenditures to procure- 
ment of essential imports, the New Zealand 
Government announced that goods cannot be 
entered in the country under 1947 licenses 
after December 31, 1947, and that outstand- 
ing 1947 licenses are being examined to deter- 
mine whether they cover essential imports. 

The Minister of Finance announced pub- 
licly that “where import licenses for goods 
from the United States had been issued and 
actual contracts made, the Government 
would try to provide facilities for these con- 
tracts to be honored.” All new applications 
for licenses are now being considered in the 
head office of the customs in Wellington. 
October 31, 1947, has been set as the deadline 
for issuing letters of credit to cover imports 
under 1947 licenses. 

The range of imports received from the 
United States during the past 2 years, con- 
sisting principally of capital goods, raw and 
semifinished materials for local manufacture, 
petroleum products, and latterly cotton tex- 
tiles not obtainable from England, with a 
very small content of consumer goods, would 
appear to be within the scope of essential 
goods. A strict interpretation of the crite- 
rion of essentiality will, no doubt, enable the 
Government to reduce dollar expenditures to 
some extent, but it appears likely that New 
Zealand must continue to rely upon the 
United States for certain petroleum products, 
tobacco, general and agricultural machinery, 
and certain cotton textiles. 





Fertilizer production in Greece in June 
1947 reached 85 percent of the prewar 
level. Output was almost 20 percent 
higher than in April. 
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Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses: Issuance With Unofficial 
Exchange Suspended.—According to a Su- 
preme Decree of September 24, 1917, pub- 
lished in Lima newspapers on Septembr 26, 
the issuance of new import licenses calling 
for payment with unofficial exchang2 is sus- 
pended. 

Furthermore, according to the decree, ali 
holders of import licenses providing for pay- 
ment in unofficial exchange were required to 
present them for revalidation to the Peru- 
vian Superintendency of Foreign Commerce 
by October 4, 1947. Revalidation by the 
Superintendency is subject to the submission 
of evidence proving actual possession of the 
necessary exchange. This evidence must 
show that one of the following conditions 
has been fulfilled: (a) That the c. i. f 
Peruvian port value of the merchandise 
covered by the license has been deposited 
in the Central Reserve Bank of Peru; (b) 
that this amount has been paid to the for- 
eign exporter; or (c) that an irrevocable let- 
ter of credit in this amount has been opened 
in favor of the exporter 

After October 4, 1947, only licenses with 
unofficial exchange which have been revali- 
dated will be honored by the Peruvian cus- 
toms, and Peruvian consuls abroad are in- 
structed not to certify invoices for ship- 
ments covered by licenses that have not been 
revalidated 

Canned and Powdered Milk: Import Duty 
Reduced—A Supreme Resolution of July 15, 
1947, published in the Lima press on July 24 
1947, reinstates the provisions of an unpub- 
lished Supreme Resolution of April 1, 1947, 
reducing the Peruvian import duty on canned 
milk to 0.01 sol per kilogram during 1947 
The regular duties prescribed by the Peru- 
vian Tariff were: 0.20 sol per gross kilogram 
for evaporated milk, and 0.30 sol per gross 
kilogram for condensed milk 

The Resolution of April 1, 1947, established 
a duty of 0.01 sol per gross kilogram (for both 
condensed and evaporated milk) but the new 
Peruvian tariff, effective June 15, 1947, auto- 
matically revoked the resolution. The Min- 
istry of Agriculture has now reinstated the 
reduced rate 

The reduced duty of 0.01 sol per gross kilo- 
gram previously was granted solely to local 
milk canners importing for resale and to 
agricultural, mining, and industrial organi- 
zations importing for their own consump- 
tion, but the present resolution extends the 
tariff privilege to all importers 

According to Supreme Resolution No. 713 
of July 31, 1947, published in El] Peruano on 
September 2, 1947, the reduced rate of 0.01 
sol per gross kilogram is applied also to pow- 
dered whole milk for industrial use. The 
regular duty on this product is 0.06 sol per 
gross kilogram. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 22, 1947, for announcement of previous 
reduction. | 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Change in United States Mail Service to the 
Philippine Republic.—The United States Post 
Office Department announced on September 
26, 1947, that effective on and after October 
1, 1947, articles in the regular mails to the 
Philippine Republic, previously subject to the 


rates and conditions shown in table 1 of the 
Postal Guide, July 1946, are subject to the 
rates and conditions shown in table 2 of the 
Postal Guide. 

Generally, the weight limits and rates are 
as follows: For letters, up to 4 pounds § 
ounces, 3 cents for each ounce or fraction; fop 
printed matter in general ' up to 11 pounds, 
144 cents for each 2 ounces; for samples, up 
to 18 ounces, 1!2 cents for each 2 ounces with 
a minimum charge of 3 cents; for commercial} 


papers, up to 4 pounds 6 ounces, 114 cents for” 


each 2 ounces, with a minimum charge of 
5 cents; and for small packets, up to 2 pounds 
3 ounces, 3 cents for each 2 ounces, with a 
minimum charge of 15 cents. Further de. 
tails regarding conditions and rates may be 
obtained from local post offices 

Articles in the regular mails are accepted 
for special-delivery in the Philippine Repub. 
lic according to the regulations in force jn 
the Philippines for special-delivery service 
In addition to the regular postage, a fee of 
20 cents is charged for special-delivery service, 

All articles in the regular mails may be 
accepted for registration when adressed for 
delivery at Manila and certain other cities, a 
list of which appeared in The Postal Bulletin 
of September £0, 1947, information concern- 
ing which may be obtained from local post 
offices. The maximum indemnity for loss of 
registered articles to the Philippines is $16.23 
and the registry fee is 20 cents per article 

The postage rate applicable to parcel post 
s 14 cents a pound or fraction thereof. The 
maximum dimensions are 6 feet in length and 
girth combined and 3!, feet maximum length, 
except that parcels may measure up to 4 feet 
in length on condition that parcels over 42 
and not over 44 inches in length do not exceed 
24 inches in girth, while parcels over 44 and 
not over 46 inches in length do not exceed 
20 inches in girth, and parcels over 46 inches 
and up to 4 feet in length do not exceed 16 
4 


inches in girth Only ordinary (unregistered 


and uninsured parcels may be sent, the 
Weight limit be'ng 44 pounds for parcels 
addressed to the cities of Manila, Baguio, 
lloilo, Cebu, Zamboanga, and Davao, and the 


municipality of Tacloban in the Province of 
Leyte 


in the Philippines is 11 pounds except that 


The weight limit for all other places 


parcels containing legal, educational, medical, 
and scientific books may weigl p to 22 
pounds when addressed for delivery in cities 
in the Philippines 

The usual customs declaration (Form 2965) 
must be attached to each parcel-post package 
sent to the Philippine Republic, and the freen 


label, Form 2976 (C 1) showing that the 
article is to be submitted to the customs 
authorities for examination must be affixed 
to the address side of letter packages con- 
taining dutiable merchandise The paper 
form of customs declaration (Form 2976~—A) 
properly completed by the sender, or an 
invoice, also must be enclosed in the 
package. 

Certificates of origin must accompany 
shipment of merchandise, wholly or in part, 
of United States origin, exceeding $10 in 
value. Invoices covering articles of foreign 
origin should state the country of origin. 

Inasmuch as the Philippine Republic has 
not furnished any list of articles specially 
prohibited in the mails, only the general 
prohibitions and restrictions applicable to 
all foreign countries will apply. Incoming 
mail from the Philippines will be subject to 
the ordinary customs inspection and han- 
dling of merchandise imported through the 
mails. 


1 As an exception, packages containing legal, 
educational, medical, and scientific books may 
weigh up to 22 pounds when addressed for 
delivery in cities in the Philippines. 
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Seychelles 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty on Copra Increased.—The ex- 
port duty in Seychelles on copra has been 
increased from 10 percent of the f. 0. b. 
price per ton to 10 percent of the f. o. b. 
price per ton, plus “a sum calculated at the 
rate of 3314, percent on the difference be- 
tween the f. 0. b. price per ton and 422 
rupees,” according to a Government notice 
of June 11, 1947. (Par value of 1 Seychelles 
rupee in U. S. currency is $0.30225.) 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tightened Import Controls Announced.— 
New import-control regulations were an- 
nounced by the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia on September 19, 1947, according 
to a preliminary telegram received from the 
American Consulate General, Johannesburg. 

Imports from specified countries (includ- 
ing the United States and Canada) have 
been made subject to import permits issued 
by the Minister of Commerce and Industries. 
Permits are to be granted only for essen- 
tial commodities and are to be required as 
well for motor vehicles processed or manu- 
factured in any territory other than the 
United States and other specified countries 
from materials which are products of the 
United States and other specified countries. 
The Government has issued a long list of 
commodities for which import permits will 
not be granted, and foreign exchange con- 
trols also have been tightened considerably. 

The new regulations are not applicable to 
goods for which orders were placed prior to 
September 19, provided documentary evi- 
dence of orders and acceptance was lodged 
with the Secretary, Department of Commerce 
and Industries, prior to September 30, and 
provided the goods are shipped by Novem- 
ber 19, 1947. It is reported that merchan- 
dise imported contrary to the new regula- 
tions will be subject to forfeiture in ac- 
cordance with customs regulations. 

|Complete details concerning the new im- 
port control regulations of Southern Rho- 
desia are expected to be received by the De- 
partment of Commerce shortly and will be 
published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY im- 
mediately thereafter.| 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automotive Vehicles Imported Without 
Foreign Exchange or Compensation: Proce- 
dure Established.—New regulations for the 
importation of automotive vehicles into 
Spain when the importation does not in- 
volve the granting of foreign exchange or, 
as usually stated, “without exchange or com- 
pensation,”’ were established by a decree of 
June 6, 1947, published in the Boletin Oficial 
del Estado on June 15, according to a report 
from the United States Embassy, Madrid, of 
June 18. The principal features of the new 
decree follow: 

The importation of automotive vehicles 
of any class, mark, or origin, requested with- 
out the granting of foreign exchange, in or- 
der to be authorized, must conform to the 
general conditions which were established by 
the ministerial order of August 30, 1946, and 
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Instructions of the Subsecretaria de Eco- 
nomia Exterior y Comercio of April 22, 1947, 
very specifically with regard to the unques- 
tionable origin and the granting of exchange 
for the payment of such vehicles. 

The automotive vehicles imported under 
the above conditions will be subject only to 
taxes of a fiscal character, such as customs 
duties, luxury taxes, registration, and other 
fees. 

Licenses for the importation of vehicles 
with the status of ‘temporary imports” will 
no longer be granted. 

Guaranties will be required by the Spanish 
authorities from importers that they will 
not sell or transfer their vehicles and auto- 
mobiles within 4 years from the time the im- 
portation is authorized, and then only un- 
der the authority of the “Jefatura” of Public 
Works which issued the original permit. Ex- 
ceptions to this regulation for a shorter pe- 
riod may be granted by the proper authori- 
ties in cases of vehicles acquired by public- 
service transport companies, if their conces- 
sions or authorizations have expired or have 
been transferred. 

Severe penalties are prescribed for viola- 
tions of the regulations regarding the dis- 
posal of vehicles without proper authority. 


Syria and 
Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Invoices Certified by Consulates or Cham- 
bers of Commerce.—Invoices for exports to 
the Levant States, including a certification 
of both the correctness of prices and origin 
of the goods, must be certified by the Syrian 
and Lebanese consulates in the exporting 
countries or, if no consulates are established, 
by the chambers of commerce or any similar, 
approved organization, effective July 23, 1947, 
until December 31, 1947, by decree No. 679 
issued by the Supreme Council of the Com- 
mon Interests of Syria and Lebanon, accord- 
ing to a report from the American Legation, 
Damascus, dated August 8, 1947. 

This amends article 46 of the Customs Code 
which required certification by foreign cham- 
bers of commerce and similar organizations 
only. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Pharmaceuticals: Import Duties 
Reduced.—The following pharmaceuticals 
were reclassified from the list of second-class 
to that of third-class medical preparations 
in Turkey, thereby reducing the import duty 
from 25 percent to 5 percent ad valorem, by 
communique No. 2027/238 issued by the Min- 
istry of Customs and Monopolies on May 28, 
1947, according to a report dated August 20 
from the United States Embassy, Ankara: 
Vitamin and hormone preparations, calcium, 
sulfanamids, and preparations for the treat- 
ment of the liver. 


Union of South 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paper Bags: Suspension of Duty Amend- 
ed.—The temporary suspension of duty on 
paper bags, announced by the government of 


the Union of South Africa on May 9, 1947, 
has been amended effective August 29, 1947. 
This amendment grants temporary duty-free 
entry to large-sized paper bags only; that is, 
specifically, to printed and unprinted multi- 
walled paper bags having a one-side area 
measurement (exclusive of gusset) of more 
than 400 square inches. 

The previous announcement of May 9, 
1947, which appeared in the ForEIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 26, 1947, suspended the 
duty of 30 percent ad valorem on all printed 
or unprinted multiwalled paper bags. The 
temporary suspension of duty on paper bags 
was brought into effect to reduce the landed 
cost of paper bags used as substitutes for 
jute packing bags. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw Film Stock Exempt From Duty.—The 
United Kingdom Treasury has issued an 
order exempting imports of acid butyric 
(normal) and cellulose acetate from Key 
Industry Duty for the period September 18 
through December 31, 1947. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Acetic Acid To Be Used in Industry: In- 
cluded in the Raw-Materials Section of the 
Customs Tariff at a Lower Rate of Duty.— 
Acetic acid to be used in industry, except in 
the manufacture of vinegar, has been in- 
cluded in the raw-materials section of the 
Uruguayan customs tariff, dutiable at a re- 
duced rate of 5 percent, and subject to de- 
naturing by the addition of 5 per mil of 
cresylic acid, by a resolution of August 22, 
1947, published in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 3, 1947. 

This product is now dutiable including 
surtax at 9 percent of the official customs 
valuation of 0.52 peso per kilogram, the total 
of which is increased by 50 percent. 

Homatropine Methyl Bromide: Classified 
in Customs Tariff{—Homatropine methyl 
bromide has been classified in the Uruguayan 
customs tariff under position No. 288, tariff 
item No. 1616, by a decree dated September 
11, 1947, published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 17, 1947. 

This customs tariff classification bears a 
rate of duty (including surtax) of 7014 per- 
cent of the c. i. f. Montevideo value, which is 
increased by 50 percent. 

Glycerin: Temporary Export Quota Estab- 
lished.—The exportation of up to 111 tons 
of glycerin from Uruguay has been author- 
ized for a period of 60 days, with a period of 
up to 180 days allowed for shipment, both 
dating from August 29, 1947, acording to an 
Uruguayan resolution of that date, published 
in the Diario Oficial of September 10, 1947. 

Aluminum Ingots: Temporary Export 
Quota Established.—The exportation of up 
to 20 tons of aluminum ingots has been 
authorized by an Uruguayan resolution dated 
August 22, 1947, published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 3, 1947. Requests for 
exportation of this product must be pre- 
sented to the Export-Import Control Com- 
mission within 30 days and shipments must 
be made within 90 days, both from the date 
of the resolution. 





A diamond mine is reported to have 
been discovered in the region of Mearim, 
State of Maranhao, northern Brazil. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


NEW BRITISH MOTORCARS FOR U. S. 
MARKET 


The British motorcar manufacturers, 
Austin Motors and the Nuffield Organiza- 
tion, are reported to be trying to sell 
their cars in the United States. 

A representative of the Austin Motor 
Co. is in the United States with a secret 
new car having “style and performance 
in compact form,” the details of which 
are to be divulged in October. The 
larger types of Austin known in Great 
Britain as the Sheerline and the Prin- 
cess, which are said to develop 120 horse- 
power, will not be expensive according 
to United States standards. 

A recent announcement states that the 
total export allocation of M. G. Midget 
sports models is to be reserved for the 
United States and Canadian markets. 
A heavy demand for M. S. Midget cars 
is reported in Switzerland and the Brit- 
ish Empire, and the company is not ex- 
pected to fill the United States demand. 


Beverages 


WINE PRODUCTION IN RIO GRANDE DO SUL, 
BRAZIL 


Grapes are the only fruit produced in 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, which enter 
significantly into commercial channels. 
Grapes derive their importance from the 
fact that they are the basis of the Rio 
Grande do Sul wine industry. Only a 
limited portion of them is consumed as 
table grapes—to a large extent in the 
areas where produced. 

The 1946-47 Rio Grande do Sul grape 
crop was seriously damaged by late frosts 
in October 1946, with the result that the 
crop harvested in February and March 
1947 was the smallest in many years. 
It is unofficially estimated at 60,000 met- 
ric tons, compared with the official figure 
for 1946 of 140,650 metric tons, a reduc- 
tion of 57 percent. Of the 60,000-ton 
production, about 9,000 tons are esti- 
mated to have been consumed as table 
grapes, or at least did not reach wineries. 
The remaining 51,000 tons were pressed 
for wine. 

Production of wine in Rio Grande do 
Sul from the 1947 crop amounted to 
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263,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter 


26.42 
gallons) as compared with 595,000 hecto- 
liters in 1946. Wine production in 1947 
was the smallest for many years. 
Generally Rio Grande do Sul wines are 
of medium to low quality, although a 
few Vinifera types compare favorably 


with foreign wines. There are three 
champagne producers in Rio Grande do 
Sul. Two produce according to the “im- 
proved” French method, using large con- 
tainers and accelerated fermentation, 
while the other one produces according 
to the traditional means of slow fermen- 
tation in 1-liter containers. (1 liter 
1.0567 quarters.) 

Although only a small proportion of 
Rio Grande do Sul wine is aged for any 
length of time, it is customary for wine 
producers to hold over stocks in their 
warehouses from one year to another as 
a precaution against a short crop. Stocks 
of wine pressed in preceding years in 
warehouses on March 31, 1947, totaled 
44,772,241 liters, and on the correspond- 
ing date in 1946, 46,862,297 liters. 

With the increase in demand for wine 
and the sharp cut in production this year, 
carry-over stocks next March 31 will be 
at a minimum. It is expected further- 
more that some shortages will develop, 
but this situation will not be acute, al- 
though another short crop next year will 
have serious results. 

Rio Grande do Sul is the only impor- 
tant wine-producing center in Brazil, and 
all of its production enters the domestic 
market. Because nearly all domestic 
wines do not have a high reputation, for- 
eign wines are widely sold in competition 
with them, even in Porto Alegre, and they 
compete favorably among the class of the 
population which can afford to pay the 
higher price of the imported product. 
Chilean and Argentine wines are gener- 
ally available, but Portuguese wines are 
the most popular and widely consumed 
of the imported types. Although definite 
efforts are being made to improve the 
quality of the domestic product, the abil- 
ity to sell all the wine produced, whether 
good or bad, without even having to seek 
export markets, is hampering the pro- 
gram. 


FRENCH Morocco’s WINE PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS 


Production of wine in French Morocco 
is estimated at between 440,000 and 480,- 
000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gal- 
lons), an improvement from the 1946 


output of 317,000 hectoliters and produc. 
tion in 1945 of 233,000 hectoliters. 

The price of wine will be raised. Pro- 
ducers have asked for a 60 percent in- 
crease in price from the 1946 price. The 
price granted will depend on whether or 
not ceilings on wine in France and 
Algeria are removed as is anticipated. 

During the 1946-47 season (September 
1946 to September 1947) Morocco im- 
ported 180,000 hectoliters of wine from 
Algeria. These imports were realized 
only after much difficulty, in view of 
France’s own needs for Algerian wine. 
Even with this quantity, it was necessary 
to adjust rationing restrictions so as to 
reduce by one-quarter the amount of 
wine normally distributed monthly to 
the European population. 

Even though 450,000 hectoliters of wine 
are produced, Morocco will still be 
obliged to import 100,000 hectoliters. A 
total of 280,000 hectoliters will be re- 
quested of Algeria for the purpose of 
building up a reserve stock of 180,000 
hectoliters in the event that next season’s 
yield is poor. 


Chemicals 


CANADA’S EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of chemicals and al- 
lied products in the first half of 1947 
were approximately $1,000,000 greater in 
value than those in the corresponding 
period in 1946, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. Totals were 
$49,954,000 and $38,921,000, respectively. 


PRODUCTION OF PHOSPHATIC AND NITROG- 
ENOUS FERTILIZERS, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of phosphatic fertilizers 
in Czechoslovakia in the first 6 months 
of 1947 amounted to 157,174 metric tons, 
or 84 percent of the target figure for that 
period under the Two-Year Plan, ac- 
cording to a Czechoslovak economic 
bulletin. 

Output of nitrogenous fertilizers in the 
first half of 1947 totaled 65,101 tons, or 
99 percent of the target figure 


MINING OF ARSENIC, IRAN 


Arsenic has long been exploited in Iran 
on a small scale. The principal mine is 
Government-owned and situated in 4 
mountainous region at Zarashooran, 
Province of Zanjan, where heavy snow- 
falls prevent activity in winter. About 
720 metric tons are mined annually, 20 
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tons being first quality and 700 tons 
mixed. 


Japan’s OuTPUT OF SULFuRIC ACID 


Japan’s production of sulfuric acid in 
the second quarter of 1947 was substan- 
tially larger than in the first quarter, 
according to the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry. Totals were 371,817 and 
291,731 metric tons, respectively. 


IMpoRTS OF AMMONIUM SULFATE DECLINE, 
PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s imports of ammonium sul- 
fate in 1946 dropped to 7,946 metric tons 
from 9,986 in 1945, according to Portu- 
guese customs statistics. Imports of this 
material in 1938 totaled 63,405 tons. 


PHOSPHATE Rock To BE PROCESSED IN 
TRANSVAAL, SOUTH AFRICA 

A large phosphatic fertilizer plant will 
be established in the Transvaal, South 
Africa, according to the foreign press. It 
will process low-grade phosphate rock 
from deposits at Palabora, using a meth- 
od similar to that employed by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in the United 
States. 


U. K..’s Imports OF DYES 


Imports of dyes into the United King- 
dom increased from 605 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds) in June 
1947 to 1,810 in July, according to the 
Board of Trade. The latter figure in- 
cludes 904 hundredweight from Ger- 
many, believed to represent purchases 
from current production of the German 
dye industry. 


BrITISH CHEMICAL INDUSTRY'S EXPORT 
TARGETS 


Export targets for the British chemical 
industry in 1948 have been announced. 
By mid-1948, exports are set at £6,850,000 
per month, or 88 percent more than the 
1938 rate. At the end of 1948, the 
monthly rate is expected to be £7,500,000, 
or 106 percent higher than that at the 
end of 1938. 


U. K..’s ExXPorTS OF CREOSOTE 


The outstanding feature in the United 
Kingdom's July 1947 export trade was 
the shipment of 9,306,061 imperial gal- 
lons of creosote. This is the largest 
quantity ever exported in a single month 
and was valued at £448,000, according to 
Board of Trade statistics. Almost the 
entire amount went to the United States. 


. 
Construction 
PLANS FOR PorT IMPROVEMENTS, COLOMBIA 
The Colombian Ministry of Public 
Works has announced a 3-year plan, 
involving 45,000,000 pesos, for the im- 


provement of the Magdalena River ports 
of Puerto Salgar, Puerto Berrio, Zam- 
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brano, Magangue, Camara, and Cienaga. 

Contracts reportedly have been let for 
port development at Tumaco, Buenaven- 
tura, and the Bocas de Ceniza. Authori- 
zation has been given for improvement 
of the Dique Canal and the Calamar 
Railway between the north coast and the 
Magdalena River. Port facilities at Car- 
tagena have been completed. 


OPENING OF EXPERIMENTAL HOUSING PrROJ- 
ECT AT PIRAEUS, GREECE 


The urban experimental housing proj- 
ect of St. George, situated in the Kerat- 
sini district of Piraeus, Greece, was 
opened with ceremonies on August 4, 
1947. 

This settlement is the first to near 
completion of the seven experimental 
urban projects now being constructed 
under the Government’s housing pro- 
gram. The six other projects are in the 
badly damaged towns of Larissa, Corfu, 
Heraklion, Canca, Rethymnon, and Iera- 
petra. The Ministry has plans for the 
rebuilding of these towns and is experi- 
menting in the St. George project with 
different materials and various methods 
of construction of dwelling units, roads, 
and public utilities. It has been found 
that cement units with tile roofs are best 
for Piraeus, while in Corfu special bricks 
are used, and in Crete, natural stone. 

The settlement at St. George will con- 
sist of five new sections and a number 
of reconstructed ones. The first section 
consists of 148 apartments in units of 
three different sizes, built to house 4, 6, 
or 10 families. The apartments are of 
one, one and a half, or two rooms, a 
kitchen and a lavatory. 

Work has started on the second section 
and on the commercial and economic 
center of the settlement. It is hoped that 
the business center and 150 new apart- 
ments will be completed before the end 
of 1947, and that the entire settlement 
will be ready for occupancy by the end 
of the year. The finished project will 
comprise 460 new and 560 reconstructed 
dwellings to house about 1,000 families. 

The project is laid out on a plan to 
encourage community life and coopera- 
tion of the type developed in similar Gov- 
ernment housing projects in the United 
States. In addition to the market and 
shopping center there will be a school, 
a kindergarten, athletic fields, a com- 
munity center with assembly rooms and 
a lecture hall, a health and welfare cen- 
ter with public baths, and recreation 
rooms and gardens for each group of 
families. No motor traffic is to be per- 
mitted within the sections. 

Only 17 percent of the material used 
was imported, compared with 35 or 40 
percent of imported materials for many 
buildings erected in Greek urban centers, 
resulting in a 12 percent reduction in 
construction cost. Costs were further 
reduced by planned coordination from 


blueprint to finished unit, a practice re- 
ported to be new in Greece. 

To carry forward the Government’s 
housing program, $2,000,000 has been 
earmarked by the American Aid Mis- 
sion for the purchase abroad of con- 
struction materials. 


Cork and 
Products 


EXPORTS OF CORK FROM FRENCH MOROCCO 


Exports of virgin cork from French 
Morocco totaled 11,132 metric tons in 
1946, compared with 19,431 tons in 1938. 
Exports of other cork, including waste, 
stoppers,, and second-growth cork, 
amounted to 6,276 tons, compared with 
5,706 tons in 1938. 

Cork exports to the United States dur- 
ing the first half of 1947 totaled 1,263 
tons and were valued at $99,832, accord- 
ing to consular invoices. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 
Costa Rican CoFFEE Exports 


During the second quarter of 1947 a 
total of 65,859 bags, of 60 kilograms net, 
of coffee was exported from Costa Rica, 
as compared with 100,032 bags in the 
corresponding period of 1946. The 
United States took 52,130 bags and 75,521 
bags, respectively. 

Exports up to June 30, 1947, from the 
1946-47 crop (October 1, 1946-June 30, 
1947) amounted to 217,428 bags as com- 
pared with 171,333 bags from last year’s 
crop shipped through June 30, 1946. 
Total exports, including hold-overs from 
previous crops, during the first 9 months 
of the 1946-47 crop year amounted to 
219,715 bags, as against 214,857 bags for 
the like period of the preceding year. 


PRODUCTION OF AND TRADE IN CACAO AND 
PRODUCTS, CUBA 


Production of cacao in Cuba in the 
1946-47 season is unofficially estimated 
at about 6,000,000 pounds, or about 20 
percent larger than the 5-year average 
of nearly 5,000 pounds in 1941-42 to 
1945-46. 

The quantity of cacao beans used by 
manufacturers in Cuba is about equal 
to production. Consumption in 1946 is 
estimated at about 5,000,000 pounds. 
There are indications that consumption 
in 1947 may be slightly larger. 

The nine leading Cuban chocolate 
manufacturers reported that they proc- 
essed 3,650,000 pounds of cacao beans in 
1946 and 2,100,000 during the first 6 
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months of 1947, as compared with an 
average of 3,350,000 in 1941-45. Roughly 
70 percent of the output of these manu- 
facturers consists of chocolate and 
cocoa for cooking and for the prepara- 
tion of drinks; the remaining 30 perceni 
comprises chocolate-coated candy and 
confections. 

Two factories at the free port of 
Matanzas are using increasingly larger 
quantities of foreign cacao beans for the 
manufacture of 1- and 10-pound slabs 
of chocolate with Cuban sugar added for 
reshipment abroad. This processing in 
bond has not been included in Cuban 
consumption. 

Cuban imports of cacao beans in 1946 
amounted to about 500,000 pounds from 
the Dominican Republic and Brazil for 
use in blending with Cuban cacao. These 
imports were only about two-thirds as 
large as during 1945 but far in excess of 
imports prior to that time. (Actually, 
however, it is believed that most of the 
quantities reported as “imported” were 
in bond or under duty draw-back for 
reshipment abroad of products not listed 
under “exports.” 

Nearly 500,000 pounds of cacao prod- 
ucts were imported in 1946, principally 
ground cacao, cocoa, and chocolate, of 
which about three-fourths was from the 
United States. Imports of these prod- 
ucts also declined below the peak reached 
in 1945. 

No Cuban cacao beans were exported 
in 1946, nor in any other year since 1941. 
The decline in recent crops has not pro- 
vided sufficient cacao even for domestic 
requirements. Only small quantities 
were exported from 1933 to 1941, al- 
though between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 
pounds were exported annually during 
the 3 years 1930 to 1932. 

About 190,000 pounds of cacao prod- 
ucts, principally chocolate, were ex- 
ported in 1946, about three-fourths of 
which was shipped to the United States 
and one-fourth to Spain. Exports of 
these products reached a peak in 1943 
as a result of the war scarcity and the 
demand for sugar-containing products. 
Subsequently, exports have declined 
steadily; during the first 4 months of 
1947 they were at a rate only one-half 
as large as during 1946. 

With some increased plantings as a 
result of high prices for cacao both in 
Cuba and on the world market, some 
increase in Cuban production is antici- 
pated. Cuba’s high import duty and the 
fact that world market prices are now 
slightly higher than Cuban prices make 
it impossible to import cacao, although 
the activity of processing of foreign 
cacao in bond for reshipment as sweet- 
ened chocolate may show some further 
increase. Some Cuban cacao—not to ex- 
ceed 500,000 pounds—may be exported 
during the next 12 months 
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Fruits and Vegetables 
PROCESSED PRODUCTS IN CUBA 


Although it is still too early to figure 
accurately the quantity of fruits and 
vegetables processed in Cuba during 
1947, the final figure is likely to be be- 
tween 30,000 and 35,000 short tons or 
30 to 40 percent less than the record 
pack of 50,000 tons in 1946. The fore- 
cast for 1947 about equals the peak packs 
of 1942 and 1945. The principal cause 
for the slump from the 1946 level is the 
decline in the export demand for high- 
sugar products, such as grated coconut, 
guava products, and various preserves. 

Production of canned pineapples (the 
main item packed) will approximate the 
1846 figure, but the pack of pimentos and 
tomatoes probably will show a decline. 
The shortage of tin plate has been a con- 
stant problem, and a number of packers 
have imported cans directly from the 
United States at high prices, to continue 
operating. 

Official foreign-trade statistics for the 
first 6 months of 1947 and unofficial data 
compiled from manifests of vessels load- 
ing cargo at Habana during July and 
August reveal that exportation of proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables is proceeding 
at a somewhat lower rate than in 1946. 
In the 8-month period January—August 
1947, only about 45,000,000 pounds were 
exported. Canned pineapple and pine- 
apple products have been the principal 
item, just as was the case in 1946, but 
the volume of trade is somewhat lower 
than it was a year ago. 

Trade in virtually all other processed 
products of importance in 1946 has de- 
clined substantially, including pimentos, 
grated coconut, guava products, and mis- 
cellaneous fruits. No dehydrated fruits 
or vegetables have been exported in 
1947. 

No statistics on imports of processed 
fruits and vegetables have been compiled 
for 1947, but local commission agents re- 
port that imports of canned fruits and 
vegetables are generally below the levels 
of 1946 although still well above the pre- 
war average. Fairly heavy shipments of 
tomato paste are reported, which will 
fill the gap in the domestic supply caused 
by blight of the winter tomato crop. 


Grains and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTABLE 
SURPLUS, BRAZIL 


The major part of Brazil’s rice pro- 
duction was harvested during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947. Indications are 
that the 1947 crop will approximate that 
in 1946, when production reached the 
record high of 2,771,918 metric tons, ac- 
cording to the Federal Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Sao Paulo and Rio Grande do 
Sul are the only two States from which 
an exportable surplus is expected. The 


output is officially estimated in the for- 
mer State at 747,656 metric tons, or about 
15 percent less than the 1946 production, 
and in the latter, 600,000 tons, a 5-per- 
cent increase from the 1946 crop. 

Rio Grande do Sul is expected to have 
an exportable surplus of 150,000 metrie 
tons, but none of the new crop was ex- 
ported during the second quarter, as ne- 
gotiations between buyers and the Insti- 
tuto Rio Grandense do Arroz had not 
been completed. The Institute maintains 
a monopoly in the purchase of rice from 
farmers and its resale to exporters. This 
organization recently offered 2,500,000 
sixty-kilogram bags of polished rice from 
the 1947 crop for sale to the highest bid- 
der and was reported to have closed a 
deal with two United States firms; how- 
ever, difficulties were encountered later, 


DATA ON RICE IN ECUADOR 


Production of rice in Ecuador in 1947 
is Officially estimated at 2,200,000 quintals 
(of 101.4 pounds each) , about equal to the 
1946 crop. 

According to the Control y Fiscaliza- 
cion de Piladoras ‘control of rice mills), 
domestic consumption is estimated to be 
70,000 quintals monthly. 

In the first 6 months of 1947 exports 
of rice from Ecuador totaled 10,014,885 
kilograms (1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds) 
as compared with 11,663,774 kilograms 
in the corresponding period of 1946. 

Rice stocks as of June 30, 1947, totaled 
1,091,063 quintals, according to the con- 
trol of rice mills. 


Dairy Products 
SITUATION IN CUBA 


Widespread rains this year have main- 
tained Cuban pastures in better condi- 
tion on the average than during the 
preceding 4 or 5 years. The island’s milk 
production has increased in 1947 and will 
probably reach the 1944 level of about 
1,100,000,000 pounds, despite the decline 
in the number of cattle. Corresponding 
estimates for 1945 and 1946 were 900,- 
000,000 and 1,000,000,000 pounds, respec- 
tively. 

Canned milk is produced principally 
by two large condensers at Santi Spiritus 
and Bayamo in central and eastern Cuba. 
Output of canned milk in Cuba in the 
3 months May—July 1947 exceeded pro- 
duction in the corresponding months of 
1945 and 1946 by 60 and 31 percent, re- 
spectively. A small condensery in 
Habana also resumed operation during 
the flush season and produced at the 
rate of 12,000 cases a month. Canners 
of milk continue to experience difficulty 
in obtaining their full requirements of 
tin plate from the United States. 

Production of butter during the 1947 
flush season probably approximated 
300,000 pounds monthly, whereas in 1946 
it was about 250,000 pounds a month. 
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Production of cheese was running about 
15 percent ahead of what it was a year 
ago during the flush season. More milk 
and cream was available from dairy 
farms, and creameries were attempting 
to establish reserves of cheese to meet 
the strong demand of the winter dry 
season when production of milk declines. 
About 2,000,000 pounds of commercial 
cheese was probably produced during the 
May-July period this year and about the 
same quantity of farm or “white” 
cheese. 

Cuban consumption of dairy products 
is greatest during the summer months of 
peak production. Larger supplies of 
fresh milk are available to consumers 
with the result that less canned milk is 
purchased. Because of the heat the de- 
mand for cheese, both the manufactured 
and farm types, slackens in the summer 
months when meat is freely available. 
During the spring and summer of 1947 
Cuban consumption of butter was prob- 
ably at the highest rate since 1941 and 
averaged nearly 500,000 pounds a month. 
In the spring most of the butter sold was 
imported, but in the summer Cuban but- 
ter was available. 

Cuban exports of milk and other dairy 
products remain under general embargo, 
but substantial quantities of evaporated 
milk, butter, cheese, and powdered milk 
continue to be inrported to offset domes- 
tic production. 

More than 260,000 cases of evaporated 
milk have been imported into Cuba from 
the United States under the terms of de- 
cree No. 1270 of May 17, 1947, which per- 
mitted duty-free entry of this product 
until January 1, 1948. 

Imports of butter between May 1 and 
July 31, 1947, exceeded 750,000 pounds, 
and during the first 7 months of the year 
imports totaled more than _ 1,000,000 
rounds. If the volume of trade contin- 
ues at the summer rate total butter im- 
ports for the year may exceed the 1928 
and 1929 figures of 1,400,000 and 1,200,000 
pounds, respectively. Most of the year’s 
imported butter has been received from 
the United States, but the Netherlands 
has shipped large quantities of canned 
butter. 

Cheese imports up to August 1947 aver- 
aged only about 12,000 pounds a month, 
most of which were special varieties. 
Dried skim milk continues to be used by 
condenseries to effect the standardiza- 
tion of fat content of domestically manu- 
factured condensed milk, and imports 
averaged 140,000 pounds monthly from 
January to August. 

Stocks of canned milk on August 1 in- 
cluded 140,000 cases of evaporated milk 
Still on the Habana wharves. Condens- 
eries held 40,000 cases in stock, but they 
are expected to build up a reserve of 
120,000 cases by December 31 as re- 
quired under Government regulations, to 
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meet consumer needs in the period of low 
production. Before the war, average 
stocks of 180,000 cases of condensed milk 
were held at the end of the year. 
Although more butter was held in Cuba 
in August than at any time during the 
past 3 years, stocks during that month 
were only about 300,000 pounds, or not 
equal to 1 month’s consumption. Stocks 
of cheese are high, probably about 1,500,- 
000 pounds; most of this quantity is to be 
maintained in reserve to meet heavy de- 
mand during the winter and spring when 
the meat supply will again be short. 


Sugars and Products 
ARGENTINA’S SUGAR PRODUCTION 


The first official estimate of Argen- 
tina’s 1946-47 sugarcane production is 
7,452,800 metric tons. This estimate is 
7.3 percent less than the 1945-46 crop 
but about 22.5 percent more than the 
annual average during the 5-year period 
1941-42 to 1945-46. 

On the basis of average sugar yields 
per ton of cane, the present crop should 
yield about 600,000 tons of sugar, or more 
than enough to cover estimated domestic 
requirements. More optimistic  esti- 
mates from some of the producing zones, 
based on good early yields from the mills, 
range up to an output of 650,009 tons. 


INCREASE IN IRANIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 
A substantial increase in Iranian sugar 
production is expected in 1947 as a result 
of larger plantings of sugar beets. The 
Industrial Bank reports a total of 31,000 
hectares planted. This is an increase of 
24 percent from last year’s 25,000 hec- 
tares. (One hectare—2.471 acres.) 

Sugar-beet production in 1947-48 is 
officially forecast at 335,000 metric tons. 
Assuming that the 315,000 tons sliced 
will have a sugar content of 13.5 percent, 
this year’s production of refined sugar 
will total 42,500 metric tons. In 1946-47, 
235,000 metric tons of beets were sliced, 
producing 32,500 metric tons of sugar. 
If this year’s actual production is as high 
as forecast, it will be the largest on 
record. The previous high was 35,635 
metric tons produced in 1940-41. 

The Iranian sugar-supply situation 
has improved materially as a result of 
larger imports and increased production. 
Imports during the crop year August 23, 
1945, to August 22, 1946, are roughly 
estimated at 60,000 metric tons. During 
the crop marketing year ended August 22, 
1947, it is believed that imports totaled 
67,000 metric tons. 

The marketing year’s supply of sugar 
was roughly estimated at 109,500 metric 
tons which included a 10,000-ton carry- 
over on August 23, 1946 (32,500 tons of 
indigenous production and 67,000 tons, 
imported). Stocks as of July 1, 1947, 
totaled about 25,000 tons. 


Leather and 
Products 


CONSUMPTION AND EXPORTS OF TANNING 
MATERIALS, ARGENTINA 


Domestic consumption of quebracho 
extract in Argentina during the first 7 
months of 1947 amounted to 14,820 met- 
ric tons as compared with 17,156 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1946. Ex- 
ports totaled 128,251 metric tons and 
162,171 tons, respectively. 

Shipments of urunday extract during 
the first 7 months of 1947 declined to 
1,496 tons from 1,799 tons in the like 
period of 1946. 


SouTH AFRICA’S PRODUCTION OF FOOTWEAR 


Production of leather footwear dur- 
ing the first 6 months of this year 
dropped to 5,409,536 pairs, Or 1,768,405 
pairs less than in the comparable period 
of 1946. The greatest decline occurred 
in output of men’s and boys’ shoes. 
Termination of military contracts and 
reduced orders from retailers, because 
of their overstocked position, were 
chiefly responsible for the decline. 

Actual output of various types of foot- 
wear during the first 6 months of 1947, 
with comparable 1946 figures in paren- 
theses, was as follows: Men’s and boys’ 
leather boots and shoes, 2,083,689 pairs 
(2,987,660) ; women’s and misses’, 1,916,- 
624 (2,166,148); children’s 556,808 pairs 
(727,497); infants’ hard sole, 185,906 
pairs (304,103); infants’ soft sole, 1,184 
pairs (9,576); slippers with leather up- 
pers, 236,227 (345,491); slippers with 
fabric uppers, 439,098 pairs (637,466). 

In recent months the Footwear Manu- 
facturers’ Federation, in conjunction 
with the Union Government’s disposal 
board, attempted to develop an export 
market for large quantities of surplus 
prisoner-of-war boots and officers’ boots, 
rather than have them appear on the 
already overstocked domestic market. 


Livestock 


CENSUS IN BELGIUM 


Belgium now has more horses than 
before the war, while cattle numbers 
have remained approximately the same. 
The number of dairy cattle has continued 
to decline, the May 15, 1947, census show- 
ing 746,000 dairy cows as compared with 
about 900,000 before the war. 

As a result of the feed shortage, pig 
numbers declined sharply during the first 
half of the year and on May 15, 1947, 
were about 40 percent less than in the 
prewar period. 

Poultry numbers have been well main- 
tained in recent months, but are still 
somewhat below prewar levels. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


Woopn-F.Lour PRODUCTION Down, AUSTRIA 


The wood-flour producing plants in 
Austria, which depend upon deliveries of 
raw materials from sawmills, are getting 
deliveries of sawdust considerably below 
expectations. Although export orders 
for the wood flour had been accepted 
from the Netherlands and Belgium, most 
of the plants were unable to increase 
their production sufficiently to meet 
delivery schedules. 


PLANNED PRODUCTION AND ALLOCATION IN 
AUSTRIA 


The Austrian planned production of 
industrial wood without bark, including 
pulpwood, is 4,328,300 festmeters (1 
festmeter=approximately 1 cubic meter 
of wood in a log) during 1947. The total 
allocation is shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—/ndustrial Wool Allocation in 


Austria, 1947 


{In festmeters without bark] 





Hard- | 


Allocation Softwood wood Total 
Lumber _.|2, 208, 100 | 58,563 | 2, 266, 663 
Railway ties 205, 600 | 32, 800 1 238, 400 
Veneer logs a 13,800 15, 000 28, 800 
Posts, masts, and piling 269,500 | 29, 187 298, 687 
Mine props : “< 270, 000 : 270, 000 
Pulpwood _...|1, 044, 300 | 75,500 | 1,119, 800 
Miscellaneous ? 87,600 | 18,350 105, 950 

Total___-. 4,098,900 229,400 4,328, 300 


1 Reported in March 1947 as 98,400. 
2 Includes construction scaffold, wheels, tool handles, 
and similar products. 


Based on the supposition that the 
processing of logs into lumber will yield 
roughly 65 percent sawn output, the 
2,266,663 festmeters of logs allocated to 
the sawmills will produce 1,479,171 cubic 
meters of lumber. Lumber allocations 
for the forestry year ending March 1948 
are indicated in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Lumber Allocations in Austria 
for the Forestry Year Ending March $31, 
1948 

{In cubie meters] 


Softwood Hard- 


Allocation Total 


wood 
Reconstruction 380, 000 7, 000 387, 000 
State railroad 47, 000 9, 000 56, 000 
Government posta! serv- 
ice ie SIA 3, 000 400 3, 400 
Agriculture - 70, 000 2, 700 72, 700 
Woodworking industry. 334,000 20, 300 354, 300 
City of Vienna = 5,000 | 1,600 6, 600 
Small consumers 15, 000 15, 000 
Reserve = 131, 000 2, 921 133 921 
Occupation forces 132, 050 nee 132, 050 
Se 318, 200 318, 200 
Total .. 1, 435, 250 1, 479, 171 


43, 921 


The 1947-48 allocation pattern does 
not differ materially from that of the 
preceding year. A notable difference is 
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in planned exports of 318,200 cubic me- 
ters, compared with 500,000 cubic meters 
in the preceding year. However, less 
than 20 percent of the planned quantity 
actually was exported in 1946-47. 
Achievement of the current year’s low- 
ered export goal also is questionable, its 
fulfillment depending upon the success 
of the wood-cutting program. 


PINE-LUMBER EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Exports of pine lumber from Mexico to 
the United States through border points 
totaled 2,936 carloads, or approximately 
60,000,000 board feet, during the first 
6 months of 1947, according to practical- 
ly complete returns from border con- 
sulates. Although a fair export average 
was maintained during the first 5 months, 
June exports declined considerably, 
partly because of Mexican Government 
restrictions. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


New PENICILLIN FACTORY, AUSTRIA 


The Austrian penicillin factory at 
Kundl, Tyrol, is nearing completion, ac- 
cording torecent reports. This plant will 
supply the drug to all of Austria. Pro- 
duction will start in the late autumn if 
a centrifugal separator and a bacteria 
filter can be imported. 


Druc IMPORTS, BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


The value of required drug imports 
from the United States and Canada for 
the island of Barbados, British West In- 
dies, during 1947 was recently estimated 
at $327,321, compared with the corre- 
sponding estimate of $245,491 in 1946. 

According to the latest official figures, 
imports of drugs into Barbados from the 
United States in 1945 were valued at 
$69,857. During the same year, ship- 
ments of these products from Canada 
were valued at $102,852. 


U. S. Imports OF PAPAIN FROM CEYLON 


Imports of papain into the United 
States from Ceylon during the first half 
of 1947 amounted to 43,330 pounds, with 
a value of $186,661. These figures com- 
pare with arrivals of this product from 
Ceylon in the like period of 1946, totaling 
43,161 pounds, valued at $138,034, ac- 
cording to official United States data. 


STREPTOMYCIN IMPoRTS INTO CHILE 


Recent reports from Chile state that 
the importation of streptomycin into that 
country will be restricted to the official 
Junta de Beneficencia, the Laboratorio 
Chile (a semiofficial agency), and direct 
representatives of foreign manufactur- 
ers. These commercial representatives 
have agreed to sell directly to consumers, 


their commissions being limited to 10 
percent. 
With the active cooperation from rep. 


resentatives of principal United States | 


producers of streptomycin, Chile will be 
assured of its full quota of the drug, 
Considerable saving to consumers wil] 
result from this plan, it is believed. 


7 





[For a previous announcement regarding © 


streptomycin in Chile, see ForEIGN Com. 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 29, 1947.] 


EXPORTS FroM HonG KOncG To U. S. 


During the first 7 months of 1947, de- 
clared exports of drugs, leaves, herbs, 
and roots from Hong Kong to the United 
States included the following items: 
Senna, 100,800 pounds, valued at $22,925; 
ginseng, 12 pounds, with a value of $1,301; 
rhubarb, 8,720 pounds, valued at $6,321; 
sandalwood, 80 pounds, with a value of 
$127; and galangal root, 4,400 pounds, 
valued at $630. 

Declared exports of “Chinese medi- 
cines” from Hong Kong to the United 
States during July 1947 amounted to 
19.274 pounds, valued at $30,691. The 
cumulative total for the first half of this 
year was 174,085 pounds, with a value 
of $272,618. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET IN JULY 
1947 


During July 1947 there were 22 mo- 
tion pictures released in first-run Ha- 
bana theaters, of which 15 were produced 
in the United States, 2 in Mexico, 3 in 
Argentina, 1 in Spain, and 1 in Great 
Britain. Total box-office receipts for 
the showing of these films, including 
second-week hold-overs, amounted to 
$131,286, according to local trade 
sources. Receipts for first-week show- 
ings totaled $118,468. The biggest box- 
office hit of the month was a United 
States feature which was shown simul- 
taneously at four theaters, and obtained 
a total of $13,790 for the first week’s run. 

Of the Spanish-language films, the 
largest take of the month was by the 
Spanish production, “Mar Abierto,” dis- 
tributed by the Cuban firm Zenith Films, 
which earned $6,384 in the first week’s 
run. 

No new theaters were opened during 
July, although several were under con- 
struction and were expected to com- 
mence showings in August. Local-thea- 
ter operators have expressed considerable 
interest in obtaining from the United 
States a greater number of scientific 
shorts, such as formerly were produced 
by UFA of Germany prior to World War 
II. There is also much local interest for 
short musicals. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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CREATION OF NATIONAL MOTION-PICTURE 
COMMISSION, MEXICO 


To improve and develop the Mexican 
motion-picture industry, a National Mo- 
tion Picture Commission has _ been 
created by a Presidential Resolution ad- 
dressed to the Ministries of Interior and 
of Finance. Although not as yet pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, it is believed 
that the Resolution is now in effect, in- 
asmuch as members of the Commission 
already have been appointed. 

The general functions assigned to the 
newly formed Commission may be sum- 
marized as follows: To promote quality 
motion-picture production, to foster do- 
mestic and foreign markets for Mexican 
films; and to determine the need for new 
theaters and to take steps toward the 
establishment of essential ones. The 
Commission also will supervise the pro- 
duction of educational films for exhibi- 
tion to the public, as well as educational 
shorts for use by the Federal and State 
Governments. Studies will be made con- 
cerning the various branches of the mo- 
tion-picture industry, and the Commis- 
sion will serve as an advertising and 
propaganda agency for the Mexican 
motion-picture industry. 

Capital resources for the Commission's 
work will be provided by subsidies from 
the Federal Government, the Federal 
District government, and from the Banco 
Nacional Cinematografico, S. A., by con- 
tributions from film distributing firms in 
which the Banco Nacional! Cinematogra- 
fico has participation, and by proceeds 
from the educational films produced by 
the Commission. 

The Commission shall be composed of 
five permanent members appointed by 
the President of the Republic. The 
President of the Commission is a former 
Rector of the University of Mexico, a 
former Chief of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, and was Mexico’s delegate to the 
motion Picture Congress in Madrid in 
1932. Also on the Commission are the 
director general of the Banco Cinemato- 
grafico, S. A.; the director of the Mex- 
ican Motion Picture Academy; a motion- 
picture photographer; and an author. 
From the trade has come the rumor that 
eventually motion-picture exhibitors 
would have representation on the Com- 
mission. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums, and Waxes 


TURPENTINE IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s imports of turpentine and 
turpentine substitutes in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1947, were more than 
£100 000 greater in value than in the 
preceding year, according to the Com- 
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monwealth Bureau of Census and Sta- 
tistics. Totals were £301,000 and £190,- 
000, respectively. 


BEESWAX EXpoRTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In the first half of 1947 the Dominican 
Republic exported 124 metric tons of 
beeswax, valued at $123,000, reports the 
Dominican Bureau of Statistics. Exports 
in the first 6 months of 1946 totaled 126 
tons, worth $105,000. 


Exports oF GuM TRAGACANTH, IRAQ 


Declared exports of gum tragacanth 
from Iraq to the United States during 
the first 7 months of 1947 amounted to 
27,896 pounds, valued at $94,790, as com- 
pared with 42,629 pounds valued at $56,- 
317 in the coresponding period of 1946. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CHILE’s SUPPLY SITUATION SATISFACTORY 


Under the incentive of a 65 to 175 
percent price increase, Chilean farmers 
this season planted 22,323 hactares (1 
hectare=2.471 acres) to sunflower seed, 
from which a record crop of 29,186 
metric tons (75 percent above the pre- 
ceding year) was harvested. 

The 1946-47 output of hemp seed, 
4.169 metric tons, was 16 percent less 
than the 1945-46 crop. Although 1945 
and 1946 exports totaled 408 and 368 
metric tons, respectively, shipments 
abroad during 1947 have been pro- 
hibited. 

Flaxseed production amounted to 4,312 
metric tons in 1946-47, an increase of 
12 percent over the preceding crop year. 

Imports of sunflower seed, peanuts, 
rapeseed, flaxseed, castor-beans, and 
sesame seed—constituting Chile’s princi- 
pal oilseed imports—totaled 28 996 met- 
ric tons valued at $3,935,000 in 1946, as 
compared with 38,148 tons valued at 
$4,251,000 in 1945. Shipments of less 
than 700 tons of sunflower seed and a 
small amount of castor-beans made up 
the only imports during the first 5 
months of 1947. Practically all of the 
shipments of sunflower seed, peanuts, 
and rapeseed originated in Argentina. 

Owing to this season’s record crop of 
domestic sunflower seed and the imports 
of Argentine vegetable oil, the present 
stock situation is reported to be satisfac- 
tory. No official estimate of total stocks, 
however, is available. 


Hi1cH OLIVE-OrL YIELDS ESTIMATED FOR 
1947, TURKEY 


The 1946 olive-oil crop of the Aegean 
Sea district of Turkey, estimated at 
32,000 metric tons, was used almost en- 
tirely to meet domestic requirements. 
Stocks of 1946 olive oil in the hands of 


local merchants on July 15 amounted to 
between 6,000 and 7,000 metric tons. 

Preliminary estimates place the 1947 
olive-oil crop at approximately 60,000 
metric tons, which is considered a record 
yield for recent years. This good crop 
is attributed to the complete recovery of 
olive trees which were damaged by frost 
some years ago. Local business circles 
are of the opinion that, in view of the 
indicated large crop, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment may allow part of the com- 
modity to be exported. However, dealers 
in olive oil are apprehensive that they 
may be unable to obtain containers for 
the 1947 olive-oil crop. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN Exports 


Canadian exports of paint and varnish 
in the first 6 months of 1947 more than 
doubled in value those in the first half of 
1946, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. They amounted to $4,240,- 
000 and $2,082,C00, respectively. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


NEWSPRINT CONSERVATION REQUESTED, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentine newspapers recently were 
requested by the Government to econo- 
mize in using their reserves of newsprint, 
as no more will be imported regularly 
until the second half of 1948, according 
to a foreign broadcast. 


PAPER PRODUCTION IN AUSTRIA 


Austria’s paper industry (not includ- 
ing roofing paper) in May exceeded its 
average 1946 monthly output of 8,830 
short tons, according to the Austrian 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association. Pro- 
cuction of all types (except roofing) 
totaled 12,050 tons in May, compared 
with the average monthly production of 
21,820 tons in all of 1837. The May out- 
put, which represented 51 percent of 
production capacity during that month, 
comprised the following types: News- 
print, 3,490 tons; book and writing paper, 
4,800 tons; wrapping paper, 3,390 tons; 
and special varieties, 370 tons. 

Although production of roofing paper 
increased steadily during the first 5 
months of 1947, with all 12 of the plants 
in operation, it did not attain the average 
monthly production level of the entire 
preceding year, according to the Austrian 
Ministry for Trade and Reconstruction. 
The output during the first 5 months of 
1947 was 1,818,512 square meters (1 
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square meter = approximately 10.8 square 
feet). Production in May was 690,813 
square meters, compared with the 
monthly average of 713,000 square meters 
in 1946—amounts far short of the 
monthly production capacity of 2,160,000 
square meters. 


PRODUCTION CURTAILED IN FINLAND’S PULP 
INDUSTRY 


Although the Finnish pulp industry 
had been working at only one-fifth of 
capacity, that level was expected to be 
further reduced in September because 
of limited electric power and power re- 
strictions imposed by the Finnish Gov- 
ernment. Only one mill was expected to 
continue production. 


ITEMS APPROVED FOR ImporT INTO U. S. 
ZONE OF KOREA 


Sulfite pulp, newsprint, and other 
paper items were among the commodi- 
ties approved by the Military Govern- 
ment for import into the United States 
Zone of Korea, cffective September 1, 
1947. 


PuLpP-MILL PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


The new kraft-paper pulp mill at 
Atenquique, Jalisco, Mexico, in June 
reached its capacity production of 120 
tons per day. The company was re- 
ported to have orders ahead to take its 
entire production, most of which is ex- 
ported, during the remainder of this 
calendar year. 


GREEK IMPORTERS TO PURCHASE PAPER 
FROM SWEDEN 


The Greek-Swedish Clearing Agree- 
ment effective until March 1948 provides 
that Greek importers will purchase, 
among other commodities, paper valued 
at 300,000 crowns from Sweden, and 
Sweden will buy tobacco from Greece 
until the end of 1947. 


SWEDISH EXPORTS TO SPAIN 


Under terms of the renewed Swedish- 
Spanish trade agreement, Swedish ex- 
ports to Spain during the 12-month pe- 
riod ending February 1948 are expected 
to include about 47,000 short tons of 
paper and pulp, as follows: Viscose pulp, 
16,500 tons; chemical pulp, 19,800 tons; 
mechanical pulp, 5,500 tons; newsprint, 
2,750 tons; other types of paper, 1,650 
tons; and paper waste, 1,100 tons. The 
agreement provides that the exporting 
country will facilitate export licenses for 
the above commodities. 


Shipbuilding 
WELDED STEAMERS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
U.S. S. R. 


A new series of welded steamers, the 
first two of which will be ready for 
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launching in the summer of 1948, are re- 
ported by the Soviet press to be under 
construction at the Shcherbakov ship- 
building yard in Yaroslavl Province, U. 
S. S. R. The auxiliary machinery for 
the steamers is to be built in the same 
yard. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS AND EXpPorRTS 


Imports of perfumery and toilet prep- 
arations into Australia during the 11 
months ended May 1947 were valued at 
£297,000, a marked advance over the 
£99,000 in the corresponding period of 
1946, states the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics of that Dominion. 

The value of Australia’s exports of per- 
fumery and toiletries throughout the 11 
months ended May 1947 was £A770,000, 
as compared with £A796,000 in the like 
period of the preceding year. 


TOILETRY-IMPORTS, BarBaDos, B. W. I. 


The estimated value of required toi- 
letry imports for 1947 from the United 
States and Canada into Barbados, Brit- 
ish West Indies, was recently placed at 
$78,649. The corresponding figure for 
1946 was $58,987. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, FRENCH MOROCCO 


Declared exports of lavender oil from 
French Morocco to the united States dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1947 amounted 
to 50 kilograms, valued at $1,218. 

Imports of perfumes into French Mo- 
rocco during the first 9 months of 1946 
amounted to 1,016 metric tons. 


Soap MANUFACTURE AND SALES, BRITISH 
MALAYA 


From January through July 1947, the 
total amount of soap manufactured in 
Singapore and the Malayan Union was 
332,537 hundredweight. Of this total, 
Singapore accounted for 200,648 hun- 
dredweight, and the Malayan Union, for 
the remainder. 

During the first 7 months of 1947, ag- 
gregate sales of soap in Singapore and 
the Malayan Union were 231,982 hun- 
dredweight, of which Singapore ac- 
counted for 118,588 hundredweight, and 
the Malayan Union, 113,394, hundred- 
weight. 

As of July 31, 1847, stocks of soap in 
both Singapore and the Malayan Union 
were 22,182 hundredweight—in Singa- 
pore 14,883 hundredweight and in the 
Malayan Union 7,299 hundredweight. 

Exports of washing soap from Malaya 
during July of this year aggregated 
17,095 hundredweight, the chief destina- 
tions being Cyprus, Egypt, Hong Kong, 


and Sumatra. From January through 
June 1947, Malayan exports of this com. 
modity amounted to 52,863 hundred. 
weight. 

During July 1947, Malayan exports of 
toilet soap totaled 1,069 pounds. Ex. 
ports of other kinds 
Malaya in the same month amounted to 
459 pounds. 


NEW PROCESS FOR PRODUCING CLEANING 
AGENTS, GERMANY 


In an effort to lessen the difficulties 
caused by the diminishing oil and fat 
stocks in Germany, the “Geka” soap and 
glycerin works of Gottlob Kraus, at 
Schweinfurt, in Bavaria, claims to have 
developed a new process for producing 
cleaning agents. For this purpose, the 
firm is cooperating with a grease and fa: 
plant at Witten, in the Ruhr, reports the 
foreign press. 


Soap PRODUCTION AND EXporRTs, NEw 
ZEALAND 


The latest statistics available from New 





of soaps from | 


Zealand show that the value of soap and | 


candles produced in that Dominion dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1945-46 was £1,157,983. 
All manufacturers have been working be- 
low capacity, chiefly because of the short- 
age of alkalies, but output continues to 
be sufficient to meet domestic demand, 
according to the most recent report of 
the Department of Industries and Com- 
merce. In 1945-46 there were 24 units 
engaged in the production of soap and 
candles. 

Supplies of soap have been made avail- 
able by New Zealand firms for the Gov- 
ernment of Burma and for the Navy- 
Army Air Force Institute, in fulfillment 
of war contracts 
been sent to certain of the Pacific Islands 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, REUNION 


During the first half of 1947, exports 


of geranium oil from Reunion amounted | 


to 17,000 kilograms, valued at 29,899,000 
francs. Of this total, received 
10,700 kilograms, 


France 
valued at 


(2,792,000 francs) ; England received 200 
kilograms (456,000 francs); and the 
United States accounted for 4,600 kilo- 
grams (8,286,000 francs). 

Total exports of oil of vetiver from 
Reunion during the first half of 1947 
amounted to 5,300 kilograms, with a 
value of 20,159,000 francs. The chief des- 
tinations were as follows: France, 4,700 
kilograms (valued at 17,888,000 francs); 
England, 200 kilograms (699,000 francs); 
and the United States, 400 kilograms 
(1,572,000 francs). 

A total of 500 kilograms of oil of ylang- 
ylang, valued at 669,000 francs, was ex- 
ported from Reunion during the Janu- 
ary—June period of 1947. The sole 
destination was France. 
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Shipments also have | 


18,365,000 
francs; Madagascar took 1,500 kilograms | 
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Textiles and 


Related Products 


SupPLY SITUATION IMPROVED, BRITISH 
MALAYA 


The textile-supply situation in Singa- 
pore and the Malayan Union improved 
during the second quarter of 1947 with 
additional arrivals from the United 
States and Japan. Japanese textiles 
amounting to 4,000,000 yards had arrived 
in the Malayan Union, and 1,125,000 
yards had arrived in Singapore by the 
end of the quarter. 


Honc Kona’s Exports To U. S. 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States from January to July 
1947 (all figures in pounds) included the 
following: Cotton embroideries, 5,529; 
cotton laces, 640; organdie doilies, 20; 
hemp fabrics, 2,409; ramie fabrics, 7,276; 
linen embroideries, 20,489; linen laces, 
12; fiber rugs, 2,032; kapok, 4,039; coir 
yarn, 2,490; wool embroideries, 17,334; 
human hair, 41,188; nets and nettings, 
75; silk waste, 204,919; silk fabrics, 1,154; 
silk laces, 2,184; silk embroideries, 476; 
satin embroideries, 838; feathers, 1,000,- 
462. 


TEXTILE-INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT, IRAN 


Development of the textile industry in 
Iran is one of the leading projects under 
the Seven-Year Plan, according to a 
foreign trade publication. Plans include 
standardization of equipment in Govern- 
ment-operated textile factories and a 
great increase over present levels of out- 
put. 

The cotton industry comprises 23 cot- 
ton mills, with about 120,000 spindles, 
producing annually about 4500 metric 
tons of yarn and 5,000,000 yards of cloth. 

Iran has 9 woolen mills, with 25,000 
spindles. Annual output is approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 yards of cloth and 100 
tons of yarn. 

Jute sacks are made in a factory (740 
employees) at Resht. Present annual 
production is between 375,000 and 400,- 
000 yards of sacking and 190 tons of yarn. 
In addition, an important Government- 
controlled factory operates at Shahi. 

A silk spinning and weaving mill at 
Chaluz has 8,000 spindles and 224 looms. 

The hosiery industry is made up of 
about 25 factories, some use machinery 
but many depend entirely on hand labor. 

Imports of consumer goods, particu- 
larly textiles, however, are expected to 
continue for some time. 


Cotton and Products 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 
Exports of cotton from Argentina dur- 


ing the first 5 months of 1947, according 


October 18, 1947 


to trade sources, declined to 5,864 metric 
tons from 18,174 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. Principal markets 
(figures for like period of 1946 in paren- 
theses) were the United Kingdom, 2,094 
metric tons (14,592); Netherlands, 1,912 
(none) ; Bolivia, 1,021 (541). 


CANADIAN COTTON STATISTICS 


Cotton-bale openings in Canada to- 
taled 219,202 in the first 7 months of 
1947, increasing slightly over the 217,235 
bales opened in the corresponding period 
of 1946, and the 216,268 bales in like 
period of 1945. Consumption in July was 
reported lower, but was expected to in- 
crease slightly in August and September. 
The backlog of orders probably will keep 
consumption up during the fourth quar- 
ter, if sufficient labor is available. 

Imports of raw cotton during the first 
6 months of 1947 increased to 117,048,446 
pounds, as compared with 92,121,419 
pounds in similar period of 1946. During 
the first 5 months, 81,300,000 pounds 
came from the United States, 4,100,000 
pounds from Mexico, and _ 2,800,090 
pounds from Brazil. 

Cotton-yarn imports in the first 5 
months of 1947, amounting to 7,551,800 
pounds, increased 150 percent over the 
corresponding period of 1946 (3,001,000). 
The share from the United States (5,537,- 
900 pounds) increased by more than 500 
percent, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1946 (907,300 pounds). 

A similar increase occurred in im- 
ports of cotton piece goods during the 
period January—June 1947, when they 
amounted to 43,525,744 pounds, as com- 
pared with 21,146,380 pounds in the cor- 
responding months of 1946. All but a 
few hundred thousand pounds came 
from the United States. 

Cotton-cloth exports, amounting to 
4,593,950 yards, in the first 5 months of 
1947, decreased considerably from the 
6,862,422 yards in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946. 

The Canadian textile industry plans 
to spend nearly $70,000,000 (on new con- 
struction, $17,713,000; on machinery and 
equipment, $51,818,000), as compared 
with $44,309,000 in 1946, and $32,563,000 
in 1945, according to a recent survey. In 
the cotton yarn and cloth manufacturing 
industry several major units are in course 
of completion, including a new spinning 
and weaving plant at Woodbridge, On- 
tario; a similar plant at Grandmere, 
Quebec; a new cotton mill and a spinning 
and weaving mill at Perth, Ontario. In 
the knitting industry, one firm has al- 
most completed a modern mill for pro- 
duction of specialty lines, and two other 
firms are modernizing their plants. 


SITUATION IN CHILE 


Imports of raw cotton into Chile dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1947 increased 


to 4,369 metric tons from 2,478 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1946. Raw- 
cotton imports in 1946 totaled 11,164 
metric tons, as compared with 12,001 
tons in 1945. 

Domestic production of cotton yarns 
did not increase materially during the 
first 6 months of 1947, although spinning 
capacity was enlarged by acquisition of 
new equipment. 

Cotton-yarn imports for the first 5 
months of 1947 totaled 606 metric tons 
(United States, 514 tons; Brazil, 36 tons; 
Italy, 31 tons, France, 25 tons), as com- 
pared with 654 tons in the like period of 
1946, of which 524 tons came from the 
United States and 130 tons from Brazil. 
Cotton-yarn imports declined to 1,452 
metric tons in 1946 from 2,260 tons in 
1945. 

Cotton piece-goods production has 
been affected by the yarn-supply situa- 
tion. Imports during the second quarter 
of 1947 were less than the small quanti- 
ties of the first quarter, resulting in an 
exhaustion of stocks. However, 200 tons 
of cotton piece goods were reported in 
the customhouse awaiting release when 
exchange became available. 

The first imports of sheeting and prints 
from Spain in several years, valued at 
approximately $200,000, arrived during 
the second quarter of 1947. Late in 1946, 
a commercial treaty was entered into 
by Chile and Brazil, under which Brazil 
was to allocate 20,000,000 square meters 
of cotton goods to Chile. Under this 
agreement, only about $40,000 worth of 
Osnaburg cleared through the custom- 
house during the first 5 months of 1947. 


CoTTon IMPORTS, CHINA 


China’s cotton-import quota for Feb- 
ruary—April 1947, was 230,000 bales and 
for May-July, 97,300 bales. Of the Feb- 
ruary—April quota, permits have been 
approved for 225,832 bales from the fol- 
lowing sources: United States, 134,322 
bales; Brazil 54,349; India, 32,355; Egypt, 
2,486; Mexico, 700; Afghanistan, 1,620. 
Of the May-July quota, licenses for 48,597 
bales have been approved. 


COTTON INDUSTRY OF INDIA 


India‘s 1947-48 cotton acreage, accord- 
ing to trade sources, is expected to be 
smaller than in 1946-47 (14,608,000 
acres). 

An increase of from 12 to 20 percent 
in the price of cotton cloth, particularly 
the coarser types, and a reduction in the 
price of finer varieties by 8 percent, has 
been requested by the Commodities Price 
Board. An increase of about 18 percent 
in over-all production is anticipated 
should this adjustment be sanctioned. 
Decline in mill activity is likely to con- 
tinue, in the opinion of the trade, unless 
definite action is taken by the Govern- 
ment on cloth price increases. 
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Consumption of cotton from Septem- 
ber 1946 to May 1947 declined to 2,874,- 
000 bales, of 400 pounds each, from 
3,479,000 bales in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945-46. 

Imports of lint cotton amounted to 
47,232 bales during June 1947. Exports 
of lint cotton amounted to 117,247 bales 
in June 1947, as compared with 205,239 
in May. 


Raw-CoTTron Exports, EGYPT 


Exports of raw cotton from Egypt dur- 
ing the period September 1, 1946, to July 
31, 1947, amounted to 873,331 bales of 
750 pounds each, as compared with 505,- 
478 bales in 1945-46. Export markets in 
1946-47, figures for 1945-46 in paren- 
theses, were as follows: United States, 
66,227 bales (34,901); United Kingdom, 
215,126 (154,500); continental Europe, 
389,330 (219,984); India, China, and 
Japan, 202,648 (96,093). 


Imports INTO THE NETHERLANDS 


Arrivals of cotton into the Netherlands 
from October 1, 1946, through July 31, 
1947, amounted to 323,341 bales, with 53 
percent from the United States. Im- 
ports of cotton linters and waste totaled 
19,513 bales during the same period. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Lint-cotton production in the Republic 
of the Philippines was estimated at 500 
bales of 500 pounds each during the con- 
sumption year, August 1, 1946, to July 
31, 1947. Most of the domestic produc- 
tion is used by hand weavers. 

Current average consumption has been 
approximately 650 bales per month, and 
is expected to continue at this rate dur- 
ing 1947-48. 

Stocks on hand, as of July 31, 1947, to- 
taled 5,867 bales, of which 4,573 bales 
were American and 1,294 bales, Brazilian. 


OUTLOOK FAVORABLE, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Three cotton ginneries operate at pres- 
ent in the Union of South Africa. 

Production of lint cotton amounted to 
272 bales of 500 pounds each in 1945-46 
compared with 270 bales in 1944-45 and 
683 bales in 1941-42. In 1945-46, 23,604 
pounds of linters were produced as 
against 22,598 pounds in 1944-45 and 
62,631 pounds in 4941-42. 

The outlook for the 1947 crop is favor- 
able, present estimates indicating a pro- 
spective yield of from 800 to 900 bales. 
In 1948 it is planned to double 1947 pro- 
duction. 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON IN 
SYRIA 


Production of cotton in Syria in 1946- 
47 totaled about 4,785 metric tons. Im- 
ports of cotton totaled 842 metric tons, 
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804 tons of which came from Egypt and 
38 tons from Iraq. 

Consumption of cotton during the year 
August 1, 1946, to July 31, 1947, totaled 
approximately 5,123 metric tons (spin- 
ning mills about 4,323 metric tons and 
homes about 800 tons). Exports totaled 
only 4 metric tons. Stocks on hand as of 
July 31, 1947, amounted to 1,100 metric 
tons. 


Silk and Products 


CuInaA’s SHIPMENTS TO INDIA 


Negotiations are reported under way 
witn India for the exchange of Chinese 
silk piece goods for Indian raw cotton. 
Chinese silk piece goods shipped on con- 
signment to India totaled 110,000 pieces 
up to June 30, 1947, according to trade 
sources. 


W ool and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Production of unwashed wool in French 
Morocco in 1947 is estimated at approxi- 
mately 9,000 metric tons. About one- 
third has been commercialized. 

Exports of wool during 1946 and the 
first quarter of 1947 were nil, but small 
quantities were imported for use in lo- 
cally manufactured cloth. Domestic re- 
quirements for washed wool for artistic 
and industrial purposes are estimated at 
2,500 metric tons. 

Production of hand-made rugs in 1946 
rose to the prewar figure of 20,000 units, 
from 3,000 in 1945. 


WooL-NoILs SHIPMENTS, U. K. 


The quantity of wool noils to be made 
available for export in the period ending 
November 30, 1947, has been increased to 
5,000,000 pounds from the original fig- 
ure of 3,500,000 pounds, according to an 
official announcement. This allocation 
has permitted the shipment of larger 
amounts to the United States. In fact, 
shipment of 270,005 pounds of wool] noils 
in the first week of September was the 
largest weekly total since May 2, 1941. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC 


Tobacco dealers in the Dominican Re- 
public have been pessimistic about the 
size of the 1947 crop, because of damage 
resulting from a long spring drought. 
Production is now estimated at 12,500 
metric tons, as compared with 30,000 
tons last year. It is believed that about 
50 percent of the crop was marketed by 
July 15. The tobacco is of poor quality 


with short leaves. Despite the poor 
quality, the criollo (export) brought $13 
to $14 for 50 kilograms in June, although 
the price dropped to about $12 in July, 
The price was almost double what it was 
in 1946, 

It is reported that there are still un. 
sold lots of tobacco of the 1946 crop at 
Puerto Plata. Scarcity of dollars ip 
many European countries, resulting in 
reduced demand for Dominican tobacco, 
has caused the tobacco trade to take a 
gloomy view of the export situation. 

Exports of leaf tobacco during the first 
6 months of 1947 amounted to 6,360,870 
kilograms, valued at $1,861,370, as com- 
pared with 17,391,349 kilograms, valued 
at $2,745,192, in the corresponding periog 
of 1946. 

Imports of leaf tobacco during 1946 
totaled 71,550 kilograms, valued at 
$153,068. 

Output in 1946 was as follows: 32,- 
000,000 cigars, 611,619,000 cigarettes, and 
1,455,725 kilograms of andullos. In the 
first quarter of 1947, 7,990,280 cigars, 
139,430,000 cigarettes, and 408,265 kilo- 
grams of andullos were produced. 

Exports of cigars in the first 6 months 
of 1947 amounted to 18,000 units, or 249 
kilograms, valued at $999, and of ciga- 
rettes 3,700,000 units, or 4,888 kilograms, 
valued at $6,200. 

Imports of cigars totaled 2,721 units, 
or 29 kilograms, valued at $236, and 
cigarettes 4,526,003 units, or 5,432 kilo- 
grams, valued at $14,032. 


CANADIAN-TOBACCO PRODUCTION 


Canada will harvest about 146,369,000 
pounds of tobacco in 1947, a record high, 
according to the first official estimate. 
The previous production record, achieved 
in 1946, was 141,384,000 pounds. 

The estimate for the production of 
flue-cured tobacco in 1947 is 123,920,000 


pounds, as compared with 119,027,000 


pounds last season. Production of bur- 
ley tobacco also increased substantially— 
14,175,000 pounds, compared with 12,- 
058,000 pounds last year. The dark-to- 
bacco crop of 2,496,000 pounds was only 
a slight increase (30,000 pounds) over 
production in 1946. Cigar and pipe to- 
bacco both showed declines, the cigar- 
tobacco crop being estimated at 4,030,000 
pounds compared with 5,435,000 pounds 
a year ago, and pipe tobacco 1,748,000 
pounds compared with 2,395,000 pounds 
in 1946. 

Average yields per acre will be less 
for each type, but an increase of about 
20,000 acres in harvested area more than 
makes up for the lower yields. Estimated 
harvested area in 1947 will be 131,347 
acres with an average yield per acre for 
all types of 1,114 pounds per acre. A 
total of 110,358 acres were harvested in 
1946 with an average yield of 1,281 
pounds per acre. 
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Prepared in Transportation 


and Communications Division- 
Office of International Trade 


Swedish Air Line Reports 
Big Increase in Business 


The Swedish air line ABA reports sub- 
stantia! increases in traffic for the first 
6 months of 1947 as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1946. Revenue 
passenger traffic increased 27 percent to 
reach a total of 78,685 accommodations, 
and the volume of cargo carried ag- 
gregated 827,016 kilograms, or 114 per- 
cent more than the amount handled in 
the same period in 1946. Kilometers 
flown totaled 4051,288, and the num- 
ber of revenue  passenger-kilometers 
amounted to 62,645,330—gains of 43 and 
167 percent, respectively. As of June 30, 
1947, ABA’s network was 34,000 kilo- 
meters. 


Indian-Pakistan Population 
Transfers Effected by Air 


The serious civil disturbances, particu- 
larly in the Punjab, following the parti- 
tion of India are resulting in large-scale 
transfers of populaton and Government 
officials between India and Pakistan. 
There are estimates that as many as a 
million people will move from Pakistan 
to India, and a similar number in the 
opposite direction. All forms of trans- 
port are beng employed, with a conse- 
quent increase in the use of air trans- 
portation. 

Several daily scheduled services are 
now being offered between Delhi and 
Karachi, Delhi-Lahore, Delhi-Amritsar, 
Delhi-Quetta, and Delhi-Rawalpindi. 
Some of these new emergency services 
are operated by Indian air lines normally 
flying on other routes. A few services in 
other parts of India have been curtailed 
for so long as planes are needed to evac- 
uate people from the troubled areas. In 
addition, a number of C-47-type aircraft 
are being made available for charter trips 
to points in West Punjab. The Govern- 
ment of India has set up a Controlling 
Authority, Transport of Refugees, in the 
Directorate-General of Civil Aviation. 

The Pakistan Government has char- 
tered a fleet of 20 aircraft from British 
Overseas Airways (C-47’s and four-mo- 
tored types) to transport Pakistan offi- 
cials from Delhi to Karachi, and these 
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operations are now under way. The 
chartered BOAC planes are expected to 
fly a total of 780,000 miles, and for these 
projected operations BOAC has flown out 
its own engineering and ground staff, as 
well as spare parts. Passengers who are 
unable to obtain space on regular air 
services from Karachi to Delhi will be 
allowed by the Pakistan Government to 
travel on the east-bound BOAC planes. 


LPTB Plans Improved 
Subway Service 


Longer and more frequent subway 
trains are to be operated on London’s 
underground service. This service car- 
ries daily, on an average, 1,750,000; for 
busses, tramcars, and all other means of 
transport the daily average is about 10,- 
000,000. Travel is reported on the in- 
crease, and, to meet the ever-growing 
demand, most trains are to consist of 
seven cars instead of six, going as high 
as eight during peak hours—7.30 to 9.30 
a.m. and 4 to7p. m. 

In addition to this, more peak-hour 
trains will be run, the frequency being 
30-32 an hour, which should, together 
with the additional cars, raise total pas- 
senger carrying capacity by 22 percent. 


Correction: Shipping 
Facilities in the Netherlands 


In the ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY is- 
sue of July 26, 1947, it was stated that the 
entire tonnage of the Netherlands Mer- 
chant Marine is about one-third of its 
prewar volume. 

We are now in receipt of an amended 
report to the effect that this statement 
was incorrect. At the present time the 
volume of the Netherlands merchant fleet 
amounts to about two-thirds of its pre- 
war tonnage. 


Great Britain’s Power 
Production Shows Increase 


During 1946, the 344 electric power 
plants operating in Great Britain gener- 
ated 41,252,550,045 kilowatt-hours, an 
increase of 10.6 percent over the corre- 
sponding figures for 1945, when there 
were 346 plants in operation. Five 
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power plants were closed in 1946, but 
three new plants were put into opera- 
tion. 

The 344 generating stations consumed 
25,482,933 tons of coal and coke, an in- 
crease of 11.7 percent over 1945, and 34,- 
067 tons of fuel oil as compared with 
19,741 the preceding year. 


Provisional Italian-Swiss 
Air Service Authorized 


TRANSADRIATICA (Societa di Naviga- 
zione Aerea P. A.), of Venice, has been 
granted provisional authorization to op- 
erate five round-trip flights between 
Venice, Italy, and Zurich, Switzerland, 
according to the American Embassy in 
Rome. Flights are to be made each 
Monday for a period of 5 weeks, and the 
one-way fare has been set at approxi- 
mately $35.10 United States equivalent. 


British Arrange Exchange 
on Air-Rail Tickets 


British European Airways recently an- 
nounced interim arrangements with in- 
ternal surface carriers for interchange- 
ability of tickets. These arrangements 
will remain in force until long-term 
agreements can be reached. 

A passenger who holds a round-trip 
air ticket, but wishes to return to his 
terminal point by surface transport, may 
exchange his plane ticket at a railway 
office for a first-class rail ticket. This 
exchange presupposes that the air reser- 
vation has been cancelled and that the 
plane ticket is so marked. No rebate in 
fares is allowed. 

Conversely, first- or third-class rail 
tickets may be exchanged for air travel if 
they are presented before the date of 
expiration and on payment of any addi- 
tional fare. 

Children are not included in this plan 
because the airlines’ method of calculat- 
ing children’s fares differs from that of 
the railways. 

Railways participating in this ex- 
change arrangement are London Midland 
Scottish, Great Western Railway, South- 
ern Railway, and London North Eastern 
Railway. 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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U. S. TRADE Up ito Mid- 1947. They still showed, however, the war years and further gains thereafter, Jar 
Point oa. This Year of largest percentage increase of any eco- particularly during this year, composed trit 
. 4 oe nomic group over prewar 1936-38 average 14 percent of the “manufactures” total] val 
Crucial Issues trade (in that earlier period foodstuffs in January—June 1947. Cotton yarns, as nai 
pees a - comprised only 10.5 percent of United well as cloth and wearing apparel ter 
(Continued from p. : ‘ 
P States exports). showed a large volume of exports in the the 
compared with 49 percent before the war recent period. foo 
. . ‘ - ™ ; ; af ; “to egg 
and 50 percent in January-June 1946. Leading Commodity Exports Automobiles, including parts and ac- ro 
Semimanufactured exports similarly cessories, showing also a larger total of | 
showed a marked increase in January-— Among the leading commodity groups exports in January—June 1947 than in nev 
June 1947 to $853,000,000. This group, shown in table 7, machinery valued at all of the preceding year, rose to a value a 
after declining from wartime levels and $1,163,000,000 in January-June 1947 of $553,000,000 and ranked as third larg- 
recording only a moderate gain in 1946, ranked first in importance. Including est export. Shipments included 138,000 
increased 93 percent as compared with industrial machinery, electrical appara- passenger cars and 152,000 motortrucks, = 
January—June 1946. It formed 11.5 per- tus, agricultural implements, and office these totals representing, respectively, a 
cent of total exports in the recent period machines, this group composed one- increases of 45 percent and 134 percent aa 
as compared with 17.7 percent in 1936- fourth of exports of finished manufac- over prewar 1936-38 average exports. l 
38 and 9.5 percent in the first half of tures. It showed an increase of 80 per- Iron and steel-mill products valued at :- 
last year. cent as compared with the first half of $401,000,000, merchant vessels at $395,- - 
After showing outstanding increase 1947 owing to expansion in a wide range 000,000, and chemicals and related prod- de 
; a : 2] 
last year, crude-material exports made of items. Increases from a year earlier ucts at $378,000,000, moved into fourth, a 
a further gain in January—June 1947, but, as shown by individual items such as fifth, and sixth places among manufac- : 
nevertheless, this group did not regain electrical appliances, refrigerators, air- tured commodities. Steel and chemical rs 
its prewar position among the economic conditioning equipment, radio sets, tex- exports, after showing marked expansion 
3 é : ; el 
groups. These materials composed 11.4 tile machinery, and harvesting machin- in the war years, continued at high . , 
i . su 
percent of total exports as compared with ery ranged from 191 percent to 576 per- levels in 1946, and showed further large 
: ce 
22.9 percent in 1936-38 and 13.8 percent cent. Other large items also showed increases in January-June 1947. The th 
in the first half of 1946. substantial but less marked increases— sale of merchant vessels was a new de- — 
Exports of foodstuffs increased to construction and conveying machinery, velopment in the trade of recent periods. oot 
$1,244,000,000, the highest value recorded 138 percent; mining, well, and pumping Together, these six commodity ” 
a S 
for any 6-month period in recent years, machinery, 90 percent; and metal-work- groups—machinery, textiles, automo- - 
. . > : . e 
although the quantity sent abroad was ing machinery, 21 percent. biles, iron and steel, merchant vessels, 
not as large as in the first half of 1946. Textiles and textile manufactures ris- and chemicals—comprised 68 percent of 
Advances in prices contributed to the ing to $759,000,000, a higher value than total exports of manufactures including 
rise in value. Foodstuffs dropped in im- in all of 1946, ranked second in impor- semimanufactures 
portance among the export groups from tance. This group represented less than Wheat, including flour, was the lead- 
26.2 percent in January—June 1946, and 5 percent of exports of manufactures, in- ing food export in January—June 1947, ne 
19.7 percent in July-December of that cluding semimanufactures in 1936-38 Although the quantity shipped increased “ 
year, to 16.7 percent in January—June but, showing marked increases in the only 5 percent to 181,000,000 bushels over : 
TABLE 7.—United States Exports of Leading Commodities, by Economic Groups 
{Commodities in each group are Jisted’in order of value of total trade in 1946. Gr 
\ 
™ 
t s J lu j ‘ J 
4 9 
Cri 
Crude materials 
Cotton, unmanufactured t 14 728 Ss ‘ wi4 
Tobacco, unmanufactured d 225 ya 27 ‘ ( 4 
Coal : thousand long ton 7s 7,9 2 8 {U8 s 9 
Crude petroleum 1.000 bt 2 449 (). fil & (36 { g 
Foodstuffs: 
Wheat, including flour. bu 2 { . . m4 $42 
Dairy products and eggs s . 156 
Meats and edible fats_- milli \t 145 s 2 2 ‘ 126 
Fruits and vegetables_- j s 154 
Manufactures, including semimanufactures 
Machinery, total 192 f 7 f Fo 
Electrical apparatus " 29 17¢ 279 
Industrial machinery, total 2 } il $20 669 
Agricultural implements_- 1 68 } 151 
Tractors, new__...--- number 16, 590 31, 374 28, 804 27, O81 2t s 42 1 6s 
Textiles and textile manufactures 2 : 4 244 hy. ) 759 
Cotton-cloth, duck, and tire fabric_.- million sq. yd 1 2f 349 107 HS 707 4 vi 105 119 267 
Automobiles, including parts and accessories, total_- 4 214 209 19 a) sel 
Passenger automobiles, new thousands OF 1 st) 87 138 57 l 28 “4 186 
Motor trucks and busses, new do 65 | 6o 102 152 % 12 OH 135 32 
Merchant vessels + sl : number f 139 900 5S 1,045 l 14 17 100 105 
Chemicals and related products 3 59 144 252 238 378 
Iron and steel mill products: 
Total, including scrap_-.-.- thousand long tons 2, 646 2,217 2, 305 2, 27¢ 3, 126 100) 205 21 235 401 
Total, excluding scrap_--- do 1,139 2,173 2, 235 2, 213 5, OF4 75 203 211 2333 398 : 
Petroleum products. ._- 197 18 187 174 "; Fiy 
Motor fuel and gasoline. thousand bbl 15, 588 21, 273 21,741 16, 570 20, 090 4] mt) 5s 19 68 
_ Lubricating oils__ _. . do 4, 794 046 5, 510 114 7, 590 7 7 6 59 ” 
Military exports. 15 29 if) 4] ‘14 
! Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing machinery, and agricultural machinery and implements 
2 Includes finished products, and yarns and other semimanufactures. 
’ Excludes explosives and ‘phosphate rock. 
‘ Firearms and explosives. 
5 Items included are shown in note 1, table 3. 
6 Mainly aircraft parts. 
Q 
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January—June 1946, the high price con- 
tributed to an advance of 40 percent in 
value to $442,000,000. Exports of fruits 
increased considerably in the first quar- 
ter of 1947 but dropped to lower levels in 
the second quarter. Exports of other 
foodstuffs—meats, fats, dairy products, 
eggs, and vegetables—still continued 
large as compared with prewar trade but, 
nevertheless, showed considerable decline 
as compared with immediately preceding 
periods. 

Among crude-material exports, coal 
made the largest advance from a year 
earlier. Amounting to 30,000,000 tons 
valued at $259,000,000 in January—June 
1947, they were nearly twice as large as 
in the first half of 1946, before large 
shipments proceeded to Europe. Coal 
destined to that continent in the later 
period comprised more than half of total 
shipments. The next largest crude-ma- 
terial export was manufactured cotton. 
Amounting to 1,884,000,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $304,000,000, cotton exports were 
substantially larger than in any other re- 
cent half-year period and, also, larger 
than the average shipments in 1936-38. 
Exports of tobacco, amounting to 256,- 
000,000 pounds valued at $146,000,000, 
showed a considerable decrease from the 
relatively large shipments in 1946. 


Main Destinations 


Although Eastern Hemisphere coun- 
tries have continued for many years to 
be the main destinations for United 
States exports, they have declined in im- 


TABLE 8. 
( vdity 
Crude material 
Crude rubber 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Oilseed 
Copra 
Flaxseed 
Crude petroleum 
Nonferrous ores and concentrates 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Undressed furs 
Hides and skins, raw, except furs 
Raw silk 
Foodstuffs 
Coffer 


Cane sugar 

Fruit, edible nuts and vegetables 

Cocoa or cacao beans 

Fish, including shellfish 

Wines and spirits 
Semimanufactures 

Nonferrous metals, total 

Wood pulp 

Vegetable oil and fats, expre ssed 

Tung oil 
Linseed oil 

Gas oil and fuel oil 
_ Diamonds, gems cut but unset 
Finished manufactures 

Paper and manufactures 

Burlaps 

Clocks and watches 

Wool manufactures 

Flax, hemp, and ramice manufactures 

Cotton manufactures 


Actual weight. 


? Including those used in manufactures of iron and steel 
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portance over the years; they received 
only 58 percent of the total in January- 
June 1947, as compared with about 67 
percent in both 1936-38 and the first 
half of 1946. Western Hemisphere 
countries took 42 percent of United 
States exports in January—June 1947, 
the same large proportion as in the last 
half of 1946. 

Among the areas shown in chart on 
pagt 5, the Continent of Europe, exclud- 
ing the U.S. 8S. R., was the main destina- 
tion of United States goods, a position 
this area regained immediately after the 
close of the war. Although UNRRA and 
other relief shipments to Eastern Europe 
showed marked declines from January-— 
June 1946, the increase in cash and 
“credit” shipments to Western European 
countries in January—June 1947 was large 
enough to maintain the continent’s 
share at 27.3 percent. This represented 
a drop from 32.5 percent in the first 
half of 1946 when expansion in ship- 
ments proceeded so rapidly, but a con- 
siderable advance over the 1936-38 ratio 
of 22.8 percent. 

The United Kingdom, which, as an 
area, dropped in relative importance as 
a destination of exports after termina- 
tion of lend-lease shipments, took only 
8.2 percent of United States exports in 
January—June 1947. The prewar 1936— 
38 portion for that country was 168 
percent, and the peak-wartime share 
in the first half of 1944, 37.8 percent. 

The U. S. S. R., the second largest 
lend-lease recipient in the wartime pe- 
riod, received only 1.2 percent of United 


[Group totals are shown in table 3] 


Quantity 


1936-38 July-Dee. Jan.-Junc July-Dee.|Jan 
( 


H-mo.aveg 1945 1046 1946 
. 

million Ib 558 149 281 559 

million Ib 115 4 591 471 

million Ib O54 358 24 744 

do 236 151 229 561 

do 550 6y 123 67 

thousand bbl 14, 386 42,453 43, 901 45,411 

million Ib 35 29 47 35 
million Ib 134 SY a) 128 | 

thousand Ib 28 8OH 78 6, 313 7,048 

million Ib O04 1, 368 1,49 1,374 

do 3,046 2,049 2, 700 ? 462 

million Ib 284 258 384 212 

do 173 207 205 266 
thousand short tons 1,004 1, 232 877 917 | 
million Ib 682 136 90 147 | 

do 70 6 30 

do 214 73 33 62 

million bbl 14 28 26 31 

thousand carats 216 227 339 265 

million Ib 287 231 346 210 


Ps 


States exports in the recent half-year 
period, a smaller proportion than before 
the war. Shipments to that country in 
January-June 1947 consisted, to the ex- 
tent of 16 percent, of lend-lease goods 
on order as of VJ-day (mainly items of 
machinery) and delivered under a loan 
arrangement; 36 percent UNRRA and 
other relief supplies, and 47 percent 
cash-purchase. 

Exports to the Far East represented 
13.6 percent of total exports, about three- 
fourths as large a proportion as in 1936- 
38, while those to Africa and the Near 
East formed 7.4 percent, a one-third 
higher ratio than before the war. 

Among Western Hemisphere countries, 
exports to the Latin-American Republics 
which showed an increase of 110 percent 
over the first half of 1946, formed 25.9 
percent of total exports, a larger share 
than ever before. Exports to Canada 
comprised 13.8 percent of total exports, 
a ratio that compares with 15.3 percent 
in 1936-38 and 12.4 percent in the first 
half of 1946. 


Comparative Values 


Exports in January—June 1947 to indi- 
vidual areas showed increases over the 
first half of 1946 as follows: The United 
Kingdom, 47 percent; Western Europe, 
as shown in table 4, 54 percent; the Far 
East, 63 percent; Africa and the Near 
East, 67 percent; Canada, 77 percent; and 
the American Republics, 110 percent. 
Although still comprising less than half 
of the trade, shipments to Africa and the 


Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities, by Economic Groups 


Value (millions of dollars) 


June} 1936-38 |July-Dec.|Jan.—June|July—Dec.|Jan.-June 
47 5 


6-mo. avg. 1945 1946 | 1946 1947 


869 90 47 91 137 202 
382 29 129 155 | 135 123 
937 23 13 19 34 80 
746 6 2 6 24 62 
9 12 3 5 | 3 1 
108 11 | 45 47 | 55 | 77 
16 | 63 | 4 | 59 | 72 

7 17 | 29 | 51 | 35 | 60 
33 | 75 118 114 | 54 

80 26 | 23 27 | 51 | 41 
, 300 50 | 1 | 59 | 69 | 10 
236 71 175 229 | 243 208 
205 76 67 101 95 208 
4} 71 4 101 100 

357 18 20 31 25 78 
153 16 41 42 47 35 
35 55 72 82 30 

73 186 | 86 121 153 

023 43 | 80 | 62 73 | 106 
262 43 19 | 24 41 | 82 
77 9 2 | 10 | 26 
107 (*) 7 | 3 | 14 31 
34 10 | 28 | 25 | 31 41 
121 2 40 | 68 0 19 
60 87 108 | 146 167 

251 18 33 47 | 30 | 43 
5 39 | 35 | 30 | 25 

10 12 | 14 | 18 | 16 

13 6 | 12 19 14 

21 21 16 | 19 | 12 


’ Including those used in the manufacture of iron and steel; also a small value of finished products 


* Less than $500,000. 
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Western Hemisphere countries showed 
expansion that accounted for three-fifths 
of the increase in total exports. Exports 
to the U. S. S. R. and to Eastern Europe 
showed declines, a reflection of the re- 
duction in shipments of lend-lease goods 
and UNRRA supplies. 


Europe 


Exports to the 16 countries * which re- 
cently participated in the Economic Con- 
ference in Paris—‘European Recovery 
Plan countries”—totaled $2,498,000,000 in 
January—June 1947. “Cash” or “credit” 
shipments to the extent of 94 percent and 
UNRRA and other relief supplies 
amounting to 6 percent made up this 
total. The relief supplies went mainly 
to Austria, France, Greece, and Italy. 
Foodstuffs and machinery and vehicles 
formed approximately 52 percent of the 
total exports—with grains predominant 
in the food shipments, and industrial ma- 
chinery, merchant vessels, and freight 
cars constituting the principal machin- 
ery and vehicle items. Raw cotton, coal, 
textile manufactures, petroleum and 
products, and tobacco, ranking next in 
the order named, formed as a group 27 
percent of total exports. Other principal 
exports were heavy iron and steel and 
chemical products. The value of these 
commodities and the share each formed 
of the total exports to the 16 countries 
and of United States exports in January-— 
June 1947 were as follows: 


U. S. Shipments to “European Recovery 
Plan” Countries, January—June 1947 


Mil- | Percent Ne i 
Commodity group lion | distri- tao 
dollars | bution exports 
Total exports 2, 498 100. 0 32.8 
Machinery and vehicles 651 26. 5 27.9 
Foodstuffs______-- a 620 25.3 50.0 
Unmanufactured cotton 165 6.7 53.8 
Coal and related fuels___-- 136 5.5 51.6 
Textile manufactures !__. 133 5.4 17.4 
Tobacco and manufactures 106 4.3 60.1 
Iron and steel-mil] products 98 4.0 24.6 
Chemicals and related 
products_.- ; 97 4.0 25.1 
Other commodities includ- 
ing total reexports_____- 492 18.3 29.3 





1 Includes smal] items of unmanufactured wool and 
hair. 

Exports to the United Kingdom, the 
chief market among the 16 countries, 
totaled $619,000,000 in January—June 
1947. The trade was similarly concen- 
trated in a few leading commodities. 
Foodstuffs comprised 38 percent of the 
total, while five other items—tobacco, 
petroleum products, unmanufactured 
cotton, machinery, and merchant ves- 
sels—as a group made up an equally 
large proportion of the exports to the 
United Kingdom. 





1Includes Austria, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, Denmark, Eire, France, Greece, Ice- 
land, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange A + ool 
1945 1946 August 3 Pe nets ; 
(annual) | (anoual 1947 Rate | pvarens Date 
in U.8 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Sept. 15, 1947 
Ordinary 4. 23 4.23 4.23 4. 23 2364 Do. 
| Auction. _. <a 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 2024 Do 
| Free market : 4.04 4.09 4.05 4.05 2470 | Aug. 29, 1947 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled _. 42,42 42.42 42.42 42.42 0236 | Aug. 30, 1947 
Curb ene 7 59. 96 60. 04 69. 25 69. 25 o144 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official sae 16. 50 2 16. 50 (2) 2) 
Free market___. 19. 50 19. 42 18.72 18. 72 0534 | Sept. 15, 1947 
Special free market 20. 00 | 1). 00 (’) (3) : 
Chile Peso Special__ e | 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | Oct 3, 1947 
Export draft_. 25. 00 | 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do 
Free market_...___- 32.24 | 34.86 53.09 | 48. 50 0206 Do 
ef St Pl 31.00 | 31. 00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do 
Colombia ...do Commercial bank 1.75 | 1.75 1.76 1.755 5698 | Aug. 30, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1. 76 1.76 | 1. 755 5698 Do 
Curb.. 1.83 **1. 835 2. 08 2. 20 .4545 | Sept. 5, 1947 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.68 | 5. 84 6. 27 6.50 .1538 | Aug. 29, 1947 
Controlled... 5. 62 5.62 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do 
Cuba Peso Free : : 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | Sept. 15, 147 
Ecuador Sucre _ . Central bank (offi- 13.77 14. 66 13. 50 13. 50 0741 Do 
cial 
Free = *16.50 16.5%) 0606 | July 31, 1947 
Honduras. - Lempira Official. 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 4002 | Sept. 15, 1947 
Mexico - Peso Free_. 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.86 2X58 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 2000 | Sept. 5, 1947 
Curb 6.62 5. 49 *5, 29 6.00 1007 Do 
Paraguay Guarani * Official 3.12 12 3.12 3.12 3205 | Sept. 24, 167 
Free ’ 3.41 3. 25 3. 43 3. 43 2915 Do 
Peru Sol Official. 6. 50 6.50 6.50 6.50 1538 | Sept. 27, 1047 
Free 7.85 "13.14 ) 18.00 0556 Do 
Salvador Colon Free _. 2.50 2.) > iD 2 i) 1000 pt 1% 
Uruguay....| Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 u Sept " 
Free 
Imports 1.90 1.90 1. 90 1.9 63 ID 
Other purposes 1. 82 1.78 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 1. 35 2085 | Sept. 15, 1947 
ree 3.3 3. 35 $5 4. 35 208 [> 
1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milrei Since November 


1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzerios and centavos to the dollar 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law 
published July 27) 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree law No. 9025 of February 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 

3} Special free market abolished by decree law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946 

4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds 


‘ Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference } 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.4 | 


sucres per dollar, were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 
authorizations 

§ New ctirrency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943 

’ Established December 4, 1945 

* June 2, 1946, to January 4, 1947 

* In effect from July 25, 1944 through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the fre« 
other purposes was eliminated 

*Ecuador, free rate for June; Nicaragua, curb rate for May: Peru, free rate for July 

**Colombia, January-August average 


rate for imports and that for 





from a year earlier to a value of $830,- 
000,000 in January—June 1947. Among 
individual components of the group, elec- 


The American Republics 


Showing consecutive increases in each 
half year after the close of the war, ex- 
ports to the American Republics in- trical apparatus showed an advance 
creased from $670,000,000 in July—De- from $47,000,000 to $127,000,000; indus- 
cember 1945, and $931,000,000 in Janu- trial machinery from $117,000,000 to 
ary—June 1946, to $1,957,000,000 in Janu- $231,000,000; while passenger automo- 
ary—June 1947. biles rose from 14,619 cars to 49,740 cars 

Leading export group in the trade with valued at $62,000,000. The latter figure 
Latin America was machinery and ve- represented a much larger total than the 
hicles, which increased by 167 percent 6-month average in 1936-38 of 26,549 
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units. Foodstuff exports also recorded 
an exceptionally large increase in the 
first half of 1947. Partly as a result of 
the rise in prices of food products, but, 
owing more particularly to large ship- 
ments of wheat flour to Brazil and other 
countries in this period, the total value 
of the group increased from $95,000,000 
in January-June 1946 to $223,000,000, a 
gain of 137 percent. 

Among other leading commodities sent 
to the American Republics in January- 
June 1947, textiles and manufactures of 
textiles were valued at $191,000,000; iron 
and steel-mill products at $161,000,000; 
and chemicals and related products at 
$118,000,000. Exports of all three of 
these commodities recorded further 
marked gains over the high levels at- 
tained during and immediately follow- 
ing the close of the war. 

Values of leading commodities export- 
ed to the American Republics and their 
share of exports to Latin America and 
of total United States exports were as 
follows: 


Course of U. S. Exports to American 
Republics 


| Pe ° er. 
Million | pe | a 
dollars ! dias | of 
January- i 1U.8 
June tri- | U.S. 
bu- | ex- 
_| tion | ports 
Jan- | Jan- 
uary-uary 
1946 | 1947 | June | June 
1947 | 1947 


Commodity 


Total exports to | 
American Repub- 


lies 4 919 


941) 100.0) 26.1 


Machinery and_ vehicles, 
total 311 830; 42.8) 365. 


5 

Electrical apparatus 47 127; 6.5) 45.5 

Industrial machinery 117 231, 31.9) 34.5 
Automobiles, parts, and 

accessories &3 261, +13.4 47.2 


Passenger cars, num- 


er 13, 397 49.740, 23.2) 36. 
Foodstuffs, total 95 223; 11.5) 18.0 
Grains and other vege- 


table foodstuffs 69 168 8.7) 18.2 
Textiles and manufactures 4 82 191 9.8) 25.0 
Iron and steel-mill products 93 161 8.3) 40.1 
Chemicals and related prod- 

ucts : 82 118 6.1° 30.5 
Other U. 8. merchandise 256 418} 21.5) 18.0 


Millions of dollars except as indicated. 
+ Exports of United States merchandise. 
* Percentage based on dollar value (not shown). 
‘ Includes small items of raw wool and unmanufactured 
hair. 
Total United States exports to the 
leading Latin American markets were as 
follows: 


Erports to Main Markets Among American 
Republics 


[In millions of dollars] 


January-June 
Country 

1946 1947 
Mexico 217 | 325 
Cuba 128 245 
Colombia 71 118 
Venezuela 100 | 215 
Brazil 158 | 354 
Argentina 66 | 313 


Exports to Argentina (among the vari- 
ous countries of Latin America) showed 
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the most notable increase in January— 
June 1947 (during the period of the war, 
total shipments to that country had 
fallen below prewar level and thereafter 
through 1946 showed only moderate in- 
creases). 


Other Areas 


Exports to the Far East, valued at 
$1,029,000,000 in January—June 1947, were 
concentrated heavily in foodstuffs, ma- 
chinery and vehicles, and textile fibers 
and manufactures, which were valued at 
$149,000,000, $222,000,000 and $281,000,- 
000, respectively. China, India, the Re- 
public of the Philippines and Australia, 
chief destinations in the order named, 
took goods valued at $236,000,000, $232,- 
000,000, $220,000,000, and $104,000,000, re- 
spectively. While exports to China de- 
creased slightly from the high value in 
January—June 1946, exports to India and 
Australia showed increases of more than 
215 percent and 140 percent, respectively, 
and those to the Philippines a gain of 50 
percent. 

Exports to the Union of South Africa, 
the main destination of goods sent to the 
continent of Africa, were valued at $210,- 
000,000, an increase of 94 percent over 
shipments in the first half of 1946. Ma- 
chinery and vehicles amounting to $71,- 
000,000 and textiles and manufactures 
valued at $68,000,000 in January—June 
1947 showed increases of 167 percent and 
139 percent, respectively, and together 
accounted for more than four-fifths of 
the gain in the total trade. Among in- 
dividual commodities, exports of auto- 
mobiles, including parts and accessories, 
increased from $7,400,000 in January- 
June 1946 to $29,700,000 in January—June 
1947. Passenger-car exports totaled 
15,873 units during the recent period. 

Canada maintained its lead among the 
countries of the world as the principal 
export market for United States prod- 
ucts, by taking goods valued at $1,045,- 
000,000 in January-June 1947. Machin- 
ery and vehicle exports increased to $319,. 
000,000, non-metallic minerals to $195,- 
000,000, metals and manufactures to 
$104,000,000, and textile fibers and man- 
ufactures to $133,000,000. Expansion in 
these main groups and also in smaller 
groups of commodities in the trade ac- 
counted for the marked rise in exports 
to Canada above the total of $590,000,000 
in January—June 1946 and $852,000,000 
in July-December 1946. The large vol- 
ume of raw materials, textile fibers, tex- 
tiles, and construction goods necessary 
to maintain the high level of industrial 
activity in that country has greatly con- 
tributed to the large excess of exports. 


Import Trends 


The import trade showed greater ex- 
pansion in semimanufactures in Janu- 
ary—June 1947 than in any other eco- 


nomic group. Including considerably 
larger amounts of nonferrous metals 
(which had shown a decline in 1946) and 
also increased imports of vegetable oils, 
wood pulp and lumber, the group rose 
by 43 percent from a value of $413,000,- 
000 in the first half of 1946 to $592,000,- 
000. It advanced from 18.5 percent in 
the trade of the earlier period to 21.1 
percent of total imports. 

Imports of crude materials—as usual, 
the largest import group—increased 11 
percent from a year earlier and totaled 
$914,000,000. This group had shown 
marked expansion in 1946, and imports 
of copra, crude rubber, tobacco, and pe- 
troleum made further advances, Other 
commodities, including wool, undressed 
furs, and raw silk, decreased from the 
high levels of the preceding year. The 
group composed 32.6 percent of total im- 
ports, whereas it had formed 35.9 per- 
cent a year earlier. 

Imports of foodstuffs valued at $831,- 
000,000, an advance of 31 percent over 
the first half of 1946, similarly recorded 
wide variations in commodity trade. 
Sugar, imported in moderately low vol- 
ume in immediately preceding periods, 
increased by 51 percent, from a year 
earlier, to 4,205,000,.000 pounds. This 
represented the largest half-yearly im- 
ports since the first half of 1945. The 
increase in quantity, together with the 
considerable advance in price, raised the 
value of sugar imports to $208,000,000, a 
larger figure than the annual totals in 
either 1945 or 1946. Coffee imports rose 
to $298,000,000, similarly reflecting 
marked rises in price; the quantity of 
coffee declined as compared with both 
the first and the second half of 1946. 

Imports of finished manufactures, 
which recorded a marked gain from the 
first to the second half of 1946, showed 
only a further slight increase to $467,- 
000,000 in January-June 1947. Paper 
imports continued to show expansion 
and accounted for a large part of the 
rise of 23 percent in the group as com- 
pared with the first half of 1946. Among 
other commodities, linens, wool manu- 
factures, pottery, and agricultural im- 
plements and machinery showed consid- 
erable increase over imports in the first 
half of 1946. The important imports of 
burlap and watches were considerably 
smaller than in January—June 1946. 

Quantity and value of leading com- 
modities imported in each half year 
since the middle of 1945 are presented 
in table 8. 


Sources of Imports 


The American Republics and Canada, 
sources of nearly two-thirds of United 
States imports during the period from 
1942 to the end of the war in 1945, fur- 
nished 56 percent of United States im- 
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ports in January—June 1947 as against 
36 percent in 1936-38. The American 
countries provided 38 percent and Can- 
ada 18 percent of imports in the later 
period. Imports from the American Re- 
publics totaled $1,086,000,000—a record 
half-yearly value, and a figure four times 
greater than the average imports in 
1936-38. 

Advancing by 27 percent from $855,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1946, the 
Latin American trade included increased 
amounts of sugar from Cuba, cocoa from 
the Dominican Republic and Ecuador, 
bananas from Costa Rica, coffee from El 
Salvador, oilseeds from Brazil, petroleum 
from Venezuela, metals from Mexico, 
copper and nitrate from Chile and lin- 
seed oil from Argentina. 

Imports from Canada, showing con- 
siderable increase in the second half of 
1946 after the special war trade disap- 
peared in the first half of that year, made 
only a further slight advance to $510,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1947. This 
value represented three times the prewar 
1936-38 average value. Expansion in 
trade in lumber, wood pulp, newsprint, 
and lead was primarily responsible for 
the increase of 30 percent over the total 
of $392,000,000 recorded for imports in 
the first half of 1946. 

Among Eastern Hemisphere areas, ar- 
rivals from the Far East have made the 
outstanding gain in the postwar period, 
although monthly totals continue to show 
marked fluctuation. However, in terms 
of volume, they are still below prewar 
level. Amounting to $610,000,000 in the 
first half of 1947, they accounted for 
approximately two-fifths of the increase 
in total imports over the first half of 
1946. Far Eastern products represented 
21.4 percent of total United States im- 
ports in the first half of 1947, a consider- 
able gain from 11 percent at the time 
Japan surrendered but still a low ration 
as compared with 30.3 percent before the 
war. Increased imports of rubber from 
British Malaya largely accounted for the 
rise in the total from $371,000,000 re- 
corded for the area in the first half of 
1946. However, the Netherlands Indies 
also supplied in the recent period, in- 
creased amounts of pepper and crude 
rubber; the Philippine Islands, coconut 
meat, copra, and coconut oil; China, bris- 
tles and tung oil; and Australia, larger 
imports of wool. 

Africa and the Near East, sources of 
3.8 percent of United States imports be- 
fore the war and as much as il percent 
in the first half of 1945, continued to 
provide 7.1 percent of total imports in 
the first half of 1947. The Union of 
South Africa sent smaller amounts of 
diamonds directly to the United States, 
Palestine fewer cut gems, and Afghanis- 
tan a smaller quantity of furs—thus 
accounting for the drop in the value of 
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(Continued from p. 27) 


Portable Electric Plant 
Relieves Power Shortage 


The city of Saltillo, Mexico, has rented 
a modern and efficient portable electric 
plant of 1,200 kilowatt capacity which 
has relieved the power shortage felt for 
some time. 





total imports from the area, from $241,- 
000,000 in January—June 1946, and $250,- 
000,000 in July-December 1946, to $204,- 
000,000 in January—June 1947. Africa 
continued to supply cocoa, wool, long- 
staple cotton, crude rubber, and hides 
and skins; and the Near East, tobacco, 
wool, and carpets. All of these com- 
modities have shown marked expansion 
as compared with the prewar period. 

Although imports from the United 
Kingdom have shown only moderate 
growths, they totaled $101,000,000 in the 
first half of 1947, and comprised 3.5 per- 
cent of United States imports—about 
one-half the prewar share. Cotton 
manufactures, wool manufactures, lin- 
ens, and creosote oil made substantial 
gains over the first half of 1946 and an 
unusually large quantity of brass clip- 
pings was a substantial item in the total. 
Imports of unmanufactured wool showed 
a decline. 

Imports from continental Europe 
tended to increase slowly through the 
last half of 1946 to a value of $295,000,000 
and then showed a decrease to $247,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1947; they 
comprised 8.6 percent of United States 
imports, as compared with 11 percent in 
1946 and 20.4 percent in 1936-38. Im- 
ports from Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Italy fell off in January—June 1947 as 
compared with January—June 1946. It 
should be noted that the volume of im- 
ports from continental Europe as a whole 
are still substantially below prewar levels. 

Imports from the U.S. S. R., amount- 
ing to $33,000,000 in the first half of 
1947 and representing only 1.2 percent 
of United States imports, showed a 
marked reduction as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1946. Trade in 
undressed furs was large in the earlier 
period, and, although imports of tobacco, 
chrome ore, and wood pulp showed in- 
creases in January—June 1947, these 
were more than counterbalanced by the 
reduction in furs. The value in Janu- 
ary—June was nearly three times greater 
than the average in 1936-38, when the 
U. S. S. R. supplied only 1 percent of 
United States imports. 











Statistical Decisions 





Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision 64 


Title 15—Commerce 


Subtitle B—Regulations Relating to 
Commerce | 


Chapter I—Bureau of the Census 
Department of Commerce 





Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


FILING OF EXPORT DECLARATIONS FOR SHIP. 
MENTS OF MERCHANDISE BY AIR 


Section 30.33 is renumbered by adding 
thereto the lower-case letter “a,” and the 
section will hereafter be known as sec. | 
tion 30.33a. i 

Section 30.33b is added to this Part to 
read as follows: 

Section 30.33b. Shipments of mer. | 
chandise by air—Exports of aircraft 
flown from the United States.—(a) Ship- 
per’s Export Declarations on Commerce 
Form 7525 must be filed by the shipper 
for all merchandise shipped on: 


(1) Aircraft clearing from the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico for foreign 
countries, the Virgin Islands 
of the United States and the 
Canal Zone; 

(2) Aircraft clearing from one of 
the following areas to an- 
other: the mainland of the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico: and 


(3) Aircraft clearing from the Vir- 
gin Islands of the United 
States to foreign countries | 
and the Canal Zone. 


(b) Shipper’s Export Declarations on 
Commerce Form 7525 must also be filed 
by the exporter for aircraft being flown 
from the United States for foreign ac- 
count in all cases where clearance of air- 
craft is required. ' 

(c) Shipper’s Export Declarations 
should be filed at the port of lading of 
the cargo. However, when cargo is laden 
at a port other than the last port from 
which the aircraft finally obtains clear- I 
ance from the United States for its for- 
eign destination, a notation of the fact 
that export declarations have been filed 
should be made on the aircraft com- 
mander’s copy of the outward manifest 
at the time the cargo is laden. This no- | 
tation shall serve to inform Collectors of 
Customs at ports other than the port of | 
lading that export declarations have pre- 
viously been filed for the cargo. 

Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision 
24 is rescinded (R. S. 161, sec. 4, 32 Stat. 
826; sec. 7, 44 Stat. 572: 5 U. S. C. 22, | 
601; 49 U.S. C. 177 (c)) 

J.C. Capt, 
Director. | 


' 
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Yield on U. S. Direct 

Investments Abroad 

Reached Peak in 1946 
(Continued from p. 8) 


The reversal of this trend in 1946 was 
apparently caused chiefly by the follow- 
ing factors: 

(a) Preliminary data indicate that the 
rate of reinvestment was considerably re- 
duced as many companies remitted large 
dividends to parent companies in re- 
sponse to the appreciation of the 
Canadian dollar to par with the United 
States dollar. 

(b) With major reconversions com- 
pleted during 1946, prosperous business 
conditions and a pent-up demand for 
civilian goods contributed to larger earn- 
ings of subsidiaries and to larger distri- 
butions of dividends to American parents. 

(c) As previously mentioned, the re- 
valuation of the Canadian dollar in July 
1946 generally caused an increase in re- 
ceipts of income of 10 percent, although 
the effect of this increase was partly 
offset by a practice followed by a number 
of Canadian companies with wide stock 
distribution in the United States of re- 
ducing their dividend payments, in 
terms of Canadian currency, by 10 per- 
cent. 

The manufacturing industry accounted 
for an average of about 40 percent of 
total direct-investment receipts from 
Canada during the war years and 45 
percent during 1946. Income from this 
industry, 75 percent of which is generally 
in the form of common dividends, de- 
clined by one-third in the 6-year period 
to 1945, but more than regained the en- 
tire loss during 1946. Since manufactur- 
ing companies were fully engaged during 
the war years, and showed larger earn- 
ings than in the prewar period, the de- 
crease of income from such enterprises 
during that period apparently reflected 
a general corporate policy of reinvesting 
a large proportion of profits in plant ex- 
pansion. 

The reduction in income received from 
the mining and smelting industry, from 
$31,000,000 in 1940 to $21,000,000 in 1945, 
reflected low earnings rather than high 
rates of reinvestment as in the manu- 
facturing industry. Reinvested earnings 
were low for the period as a whole and 
averaged only 16 percent of net earnings. 
The decline occurred primarily in the 
gold-mining branch of the industry. 
These companies had to contend with 
rising costs of production, while the price 
of gold remained stable. Also, skilled 
labor was constantly drained off to min- 
ing enterprises producing war-essential 
ores and to manufacturers of war goods. 
In addition, mining equipment became 
inaccessible to gold producers. For these 
and other reasons, the companies were 
not able to carry on an adequate pro- 
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gram of proving and developing ore re- 
serves. Thus operations tended to be- 
come less efficient as the industry, in 
many instances, was forced to mine and 
mill ore bodies of lower gold content than 
it did in prewar years. 

Returns from investments in public 
utilities, which had declined during the 
war by 20 percent, partly because of the 
reinvestment of larger portions of net 
earnings than in prewar years, and part- 
ly in consequence of lower earnings by 
some of the companies, were above the 
1940 level in 1946. This industry had the 
advantages of not having to contend with 
reconversion problems and of being able, 
after the end of the war, to find enough 
customers for its war-expanded facilities. 
The adjustment of the Canadian ex- 
change rate also had its favorable effect 
here. 


Sterling Area 


Income from the sterling area dropped 
23 percent from 1940 to 1941. From that 
year on, receipts rose to a peak of $76,- 
000,000 in 1946, an increase of more than 
60 percent above the $47,000,000 shown 
in 1941. More than two-thirds, or about 
$20,000,000, of the rise was accounted for 
by increased receipts from the manufac- 
turing and distribution industries, both 
of which are largely concentrated in the 
British Isles. 

Receipts from the United Kingdom de- 
clined during the war years in total as 
well as in proportion to income from the 
sterling area as a whole. Although re- 
ceipts from the United Kingdom for 1946 
were higher than in the preceding years, 
they comprised only 50 percent of total 
income from the sterling area, as com- 
pared with 59 percent in 1940. 

One major reason for the drop of in- 
come from the United Kingdom from 
$36,000,000 in 1940 to $26,000,000 in 1941 
was the tightening of British exchange 
restrictions during 1940, which was first 
reflected for a full year in 1941. War 
damage may also have had an effect on 
earnings of, and income receipts from, 
American-controlled enterprises. An- 
other reason was the apparent increase 
in 1941 in the proportion of earnings re- 
invested by manufacturing enterprises. 
Following the easing of exchange restric- 
tions in 1942, income receipts from the 
United Kingdom rose in subsequent years 
and reached an estimated total of $38,- 
000,000 in 1946. 

A decline of income also incurred in 
other sterling-area countries, particu- 
larly in South Africa. This was partly 
due to the difficulty of obtaining subas- 
semblies and other merchandise from the 
United States. However, enhanced prof- 
its from the distribution of petroleum 
products sharply raised income receipts 
from such countries as Australia, Egypt, 
and India. Other American oil invest- 
ments in this area also prospered. How- 


ever, in at least one case our income fig- 
ures do not include profits of about $63,- 
000,000 for the 7-year period of an Amer- 
ican-controlled subsidiary which fol- 
lowed the practice of not declaring divi- 
dends. 


Other Areas 


Income receipts from American-owned 
or controlled enterprises in “other” coun- 
tries dropped sharply from 1940 to 1942, 
resulting mainly from the elimination of 
income from enemy and enemy-occupied 
countries. Income from these countries 
had amounted to $53,000,000 in 1940. 

The estimated value of American di- 
rect investments in the principal enemy- 
controlled countries in this area is given 
in the following tabulation’ (the data 
are subject to upward revisions as a re- 
sult of the Treasury’s TFR-500 survey 
but are nevertheless useful for illustra- 
tion) : 


TasLe 3.—Value of American Direct In- 
vestments in Enemy-Controlled Coun- 
tries, 1940 


Millions of 


Country dollars 
‘ 


Germany 349 
France_- 117 
Philippine Islands 91 
Italy | 75 
Netherlands Indies__ - ; 71 
Rumania and Bulgaria E 51 
China ; . 46 
Japan 38 
Other enemy-controlled countries L 201 


Total t 1,039 


The income on these investments had 
been equivalent to a yield of approxi- 
mately 5.1 percent in 1940. After 1941 
earnings and income from countries in 
this group not under enemy domination 
rose and by 1946 totaled only about 15 
percent less than the 1940 figure of ap- 
proximately $71,000,000, 

However, as a consequence of the war, 
there were considerable industrial and 
geographic shifts in the origin of these 
income receipts. In 1940 the petroleum 
industry accounted for 55 percent and 
manufacturing for 20 percent of the in- 
come receipts from the “other” area, 
while in 1946 these industries accounted 
for 65 and 10 percent, respectively. This 
shift was caused partly by sharply in- 
creased receipts from American petro- 
leum investments in the Middle East and 
partly by lowered returns from continen- 
tal Europe, particularly from manufac- 
turing enterprises. In 1940, continental 
Europe had provided approximately $25,- 
000,000 of income receipts to American 
investors, while the amount for 1946 was 
only about $10,000,000. 

The causes for this decline are to be 
found in the economic and political 


?U. S. Department of Commerce, American 
Direct Investments in Foreign Countries— 
1940, Robert L. Sammons and Milton Abelson, 
Washington, 1942, p. 4. 
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aftermath of the war. No income was 
received during 1946 from American- 
controlled enterprises in Germany or 
Italy, and there appeared to be little or 
no likelihood that any earnings will be 
transferred from Germany for a con- 
siderable period of time. No income was 
received from the Balkans or from Euro- 
pean countries to the east of Germany. 
In certain of these countries such as 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, 
nationalization programs of considerable 
scope were in progress, affecting, among 
others, American-controlled oil and min- 
ing enterprises. The dollar shortages of 
some of the western European countries 
also restricted remittances of income 
from this area, while the capital needs 
of many direct-investment enterprises 
made a high proportion of reinvestment 
of earnings advisable in such industries 
as petroleum and manufacturing. Also, 
many American-controlled companies 
were not able to show profits because 
shortages of vital raw materials or other 
goods, disruption of markets, and other 
difficulties did not allow operations above 
the break-even level. 

While receipts from continental Eu- 
rope in 1946 amounted to about 40 per- 
cent of the 1940 total, and to about 30 
percent of that of 1938, receipts from 
other areas or countries increased. This 
was especially true of Saudi Arabia, 
where American oil companies had made 
large investments in the preceding dec- 
ade. Net profits of American-con- 
trolled companies in that country, which 
in 1940 amounted to less than $3,000,000, 
approached $40,000,000 in 1946 and were 
still increasing. 

Conditions in the Far East were also 
still unsettled during 1946. Japan, like 
Germany, did not remit any income to 
American parent companies. Exchange 
controls in inflation-ridden China made 
it difficult to remit earnings, and politi- 
cal instability in the Netherlands Indies 
prevented American companies from be- 
ginning necessary rehabilitation work on 
petroleum properties and rubber planta- 
tions, which accounted for the major 
American investments in those islands. 
Receipts from the Philippine Islands re- 
mained at a low level, although signs 
of improvement were evident. Income 
from these four countries amounted to 
$35,000,000 in 1940, but to only about 
$2,000,0C0 in 1946. 


Reinvestment of Earnings 


At the present time complete statistics 
on the reinvestment of earnings are 
available only up to 1945. Also, with the 
exception of Canada, data for 1940 are 
available only on a global basis as is 
indicated in table 2 (p. 8). Still, within 
these limitations it is interesting to note 
that, for the period 1940-45, reinvested 
earnings of foreign subsidiaries of Amer- 
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ican parent companies amounted to 
$914,000,000, of which two-thirds was 
reinvested in the Western Hemisphere. 
For the same period, distribution of 
dividends to parent companies amounted 
to $1,238,000,0C0, indicating total net 
earnings of approximately $2,152,000,000. 

The rate of reinvestment during these 
years was considerably higher than for 
prewar years. According to the previ- 
ously mentioned study,* reinvested earn- 
ings for the years 1938-40 amounted to 
$237,000,000, an annual average of about 
$80,000,000. 

As previously indicated, the high rate 
of reinvestment of earnings during the 
war was caused by and served to finance 
plant expansion of American-controlled 
subsidiaries abroad. This was done in 
order to cope with the demand for in- 
creased production which the war econ- 
omies of Canada, the United Kingdom, 
and other countries entailed. Another 
factor affecting the reinvestment of earn- 
ings was exchange restrictions. Varia- 
tions in exchange controls also affected 
the reinvestment of earnings, although, 
in Latin America at least, these controls 
were not as restrictive as during the 
1930's. 

Two more points should be considered 
in a discussion of reinvested earnings. 
Throughout the war years foreign sub- 


lending funds to, parent companies. 
Such action affected dividend disburse. 
ments by cutting down the amounts 
available for this purpose. For the pe. 
riod 1940 through 1945, the net inflow 
into the United States on intercompany 


accounts amounted to $110,000,000, ang | 


for the period 1940 through 1944 to more 
than $170,000,000. Another factor ac. 
counting for lower dividend receipts may 
have been the desire on the part of 
American parent companies to reduce 
the receipt of income from abroad at a 
time when domestic profits and tax rates 
were high. 


Types of Income 


Income on American direct invest- 





ments abroad is received mainly in the | 


form of dividends on common stock of 
subsidiaries and branch profits. These 
two types of income combined accounted 


for 88 to 92 percent of the total receipts | 


in each year from 1940 to 1946, with 


branch earnings rising in importance, ag | 


shown in table 4. 
properties 
Middle East are held by United States- 
incorporated concerns, which are treated 
as “branches” in the statistics. As al- 
ready noted, these accounted for much 


sidiaries reduced intercompany indebt- of the increased income during the 
edness with, and in some cases were period. 

TABLE 4.—IJncome on American Direct Investments, by Type, 1940-46 

[Amounts in millions of dollars 
Type of income 1940 1941 1942 1043 1944 1045 1946 
Total 413 400 358 368 41s 02 
Common dividends 270 218 ISS 215 1s ltt "2 
Preferred dividends 7 ) 10 7 f 
Interest 38 4 83 ss 3 
Branch profits 97 132 127 108 | M4 l 
NotE.—Detail will not necessarily add to totals, because of rounding 


Other types of income receipts are pre- 
ferred dividends and interest. Both 
these types, however, were of minor 
significance, preferred _ dividends 
amounting to from 1.5 to about 3 percent 
of totai income, and interest amounting 
to from 7 to 12 percent of total income. 
High earnings of such industries as agri- 
culture, paper and pulp, and public utili- 
ties during the war years permitted a 
considerable decrease of indebtedness of 
American-controlled foreign subsidiaries 
in the later years of this period, causing 
a slight reduction in interest receipts. 
Preferred dividends also tended to be 
lower after 1942, mainly because of the 
redemption of certain Canadian issues 
held by Americans. 


Outlook 


Since the end of the war, there has 
been a small yet significant net outflow 


*Ibid. p. 32. 


of new capital into American direct in- 
vestments abroad. Middle Eastern and 
Venezuelan oil companies, and mining 
and manufacturing enterprises in Can- 
ada, Latin America, and South Africa 
have been the principal outlets for these 
funds. Even if all direct investments in 
ex-enemy countries are considered 
totally lost, the value of the remaining 
investments at the end of 1946 was prob- 
ably higher than the total in 1940, re- 
flecting mainly the large wartime volume 
of reinvested earnings. 

Taking into account the plans of 
American industry for expansion abroad, 
and given a continuation of generally 
favorable economic conditions, the out- 
look is for relatively large annual pay- 
ments to American investors for an ex- 
tended period of time. With the interest 
on foreign dollar bonds and on the newW 
postwar inter-governmental debt added, 


‘For a definition of “branch,” see techni- 


cal note at end of article. 
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it is likely that total receipts of interest, 
dividends, and profits from abroad could 
reach $1,100,000,000 by 1951. If foreign 
countries are to meet this debt service 
without undue strain on their balances 
of payments, it is obvious that this coun- 
try will have to maintain its purchases 
of goods and services from abroad at a 
high level or continue to invest abroad. 
As has so frequently been pointed out, 
that will involve principally the avoid- 
ance of large-scale business depressions, 
and also the adoption of a commercial 
policy suitable to the rapidly increasing 
creditor status of the United States. 


TECHNICAL NOTE: DEFINITIONS 
SOURCES 


AND 


Foreign branches of American enterprises, 
domestically incorporated companies operat- 
ing wholly or mainly abroad (also referred 
to as “branches”’), foreign-incorporated sub- 
sidiaries of American companies, and foreign 
companies in which American interests con- 
trol more than 25 percent of the voting stock 
are classified by the Department of Com- 
merce as direct investments abroad. 

In its tabulation of income receipts, the 
Department considers total net earnings of 
foreign branches as income received in the 
United States because legally a branch is not 
a separate entity and its earnings are the 
property of the home office. On the other 
hand, a subsidiary is a separate corporation, 
and only the portion declared as a dividend 
is available as income to the parent com- 
pany. Therefore, only dividends (and inter- 
est) are shown as income receipts from sub- 
sidiaries. 

Estimates of receipts of income from direct 
investments during the war years were based 
essentially on income data supplied to the 
Treasury Department for the year 1942 in 
connection with its Census of American 
Property in Foreign Countries (TRF500). 
Annual income receipts for about 200 large 
companies for the years 1940-44, and quar- 
terly income receipts for about 300 com- 
panies, beginning with the third quarter of 
1945, were obtained by means of question- 
naires filed by the American direct-invest- 
ment companies in cooperation with the De- 
partment’s studies of the balance of inter- 
national payments of the United States. 
Data for roughly 500 more companies ‘were 
obtained from information filed annually 
on Form 10K with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Corporate income-tax 
returns (Form 1120) and the published an- 
nual reports of the companies furnished ad- 
ditional information. 





Montan-Wax Production, U. K. 


Montan wax will be added to the list 
of British-made chemical materials when 
production begins at the new £500,000 
Plant of British Lignite Products, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. Operations are scheduled to start 
before the end of 1947, and in 1948 full 
commercial production—3,000 tons an- 
nually—is expected to be achieved. 





The sulfuric-acid plant of the National 
Resources Commission at Hulutao, China, 
is producing 50 tons of acid daily, using 
lead sulfide from Anhwei Province. 


October 18, 1947 





(Continued from p. 11) 


Salford 3, Lancashire, are interested in ob- 
taining a United States market for chemi- 
cally proofed and rublver-proofed garments 
and cloth, as well as in the possibilities of 
purchasing sewing, pressing, and vulcanizing 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive October 30, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Consulate General of Great Brit- 
ain, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

10. Mexico—Jose Charles, representing 
Charles y Garcia Sucs., S. de R. L., 421 Calle 
Victoria, Chihuahua, Chihuahua, is interested 
in radios and electrical home appliances. 
Scheduled to arrive October 2, via El Paso, 
for a month's visit. U. S. address: Stevens 
Hotel, 720 South Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 
Itinerary: Rochester, Chicago, New York, At- 
lantic City, and Washington. 

11. Nicaragua—Silvio Weill, representing 
Maquinaria Industrial y Agricola, Apartado 
317, Managua, D. N., is interested in ma- 
chinery, principally agricultural. Scheduled 
to arrive October 3, via Miami, for a visit of 
2or3 months. U.S. address: Consulate Gen- 
eral of Nicaragua, RKO Building, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Detroit, and New Orleans. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Panama—Manfredo Engel, representing 
Irving Zapp Co., S. A., No. 32 Avenida Cen- 
tral, P. O. Box 1382, Panama, R. P., is inter- 
ested in obtaining representations for heavy 
deep-sea and general fishing tackle; men’s, 
women’s, and children’s shoes; sterling silver 
flat and hollow ware; bed linen and towels; 
women's underwear, and men’s lightweight 
suits. He is now in the United States until 
October 25. U.S. address: Hotel Governor 
Clinton, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Washington, New York, 
Miami, and New Orleans. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 27.) 

13. Union of South Africa—M. T. S. Des- 
selss, Herholdt House, 10 Harries Street, 
Johannesburg, is interested in acting as com- 
mission manufacturers’ representative in the 
following lines: automotive parts, automotive 
workshop equipment and tools, service-sta- 
tion equipment, and agricultural imple- 
ments, machinery, and parts. He is now in 
the United States until October 29. U. S. 
address: c/o Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 


Import Opportunities 


14. Belgium — Etablissements Baugnies 
fréres S. A., Peruwelz, wishes to export tanned 
sole leather (butt bends, shoulders, bellies), 
stretched and rough belting butt bends, and 
welting leather. 

15. China—C. D. Komaroff, 29 Chung 
Cheng Road (Eastern), Room 6, Shanghai, 
desires to export Chinese goatskins, carpet 
sheep’s wool, and ramie grass. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

16. Italy — Albatros — International Ex- 
change Co., 3 Via Mura d’Azeglio, Bologna, 
desires to export raw tartar and cream of 
tartar. 

17. Netherlands—R. v. d. Berg’s Handel- 
sonderneming, 35 Sumatrastraat, Amers- 


foort, wishes to export the following medic- 
inal and pharmaceutical herbs: Radix Val- 
erianae, Radix Angelica, Radix Rhei, Radix 
Althaeae, Radix Taraxaci, Folia Belladona, 
Folia Digitalis, Folio Hyoscyami, Herba Car- 
dui Benedicti, Herba Marrabii, Herba Absin- 
thii, Folia Stramonii, Herba Menthae piperi- 
tae, Herba Millefolii, Herba Calendulae cum 
flores, Rhizoma Calami, Flores Calendulae, 
Semens Coriadri, Cortex Quercus, Cortex 
salicis, Herba Urticae, Herba Artemissiae, 
Radix Valerianae, Radix Gentianae, Cortex 
Rhamni frangulae, Herba levistici, Herba 
Menthae, Folia Sennae. 

18. Spain—P. Valera Tubert, Sepulveda 103, 
Barcelona, wishes to export olive oil. 

19. Union of South Africa—African Pipes 
(Pty.) Ltd., 52 St. Georges St., Capetown, 
seeks a market for its 1948 crop of calabash 
gourds, used in manufacturing calabash 
pipes. (Samples may be viewed in the office 
of the Commercial Secretary, Legation of 
the Union.of South Africa, 3101 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington 8, D. C.) 


Import Agency Opportunities 


20. England —Publishers Sales Service, 
28/9 Southampton Street, London, W. C. 2, 
seeks United States agents and distributors 
for six British periodicals. Samples of the 
magazines available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


21. Belgium—Société Anonyme Ed. Lau- 
rens “Le Khedive,” 101 Rue Americaine, Brus- 
sels, seeks purchase quotations on cigarette 
and tobacco machinery, aluminum foil, and 
cigarette paper. 

22. England—James Clark (Brush Mate- 
rials) Ltd., Woodland Works, Grove Road, 
Chadwell Heath, Essex, desires purchase quo- 
tations on roller chain of the following di- 
mensions: roller chain, .75 pitch; roller 
diameter, .475; width between inner plate, 
.460; nominal width of wheel tooth, .433. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. England—Engineering Supplies & In- 
dustrial Development Co., Ltd., 16 Wood 
Street, Kingston-on-Thames, seeks purchase 
quotations on the following: 

500 tons Portland cement, in barrels or 
bags, c. i. f. Baghdad. 

4,000 bags artificial Portland cement, c. i. f. 
Takoradi, Gold Coast. 

250 tons, rolled steel joists, 4’’ x 3’’, 10’-36’ 
long, c. i. f. Baghdad. 

250 tons, rolled steel joists, 5’’ x 3’’, 12’-36’ 
long, c. i. f. Baghdad. 

300 tons, rolled steel joists, 6’’ x 3’’, 12’-36’ 
long, c. i. f. Baghdad. 

100 tons, rolled steel joists, 7’’ x 4’’, 12’-40’ 
long, c. i. f. Baghdad. 

100 tons, rolled steel joists, 8’’ x 4’’, 16’—40’ 
long, c. i. f. Baghdad. 

10 tons round mild steel bars from 14"’ to 
%’’ diameter, c. i. f. Baghdad. 

1,000 tons, round iron bars, 1'’ to 6’’ thick, 
over 12’ to 30’ or 40’ long, c. i. f. Bombay. 

24. Italy—F. I. D. P. (Fabbrica Italiana 
Lime di Precisione), 23 Corso Stati Uniti, 
Turin, requests purchase quotations on 30 to 
35 quintals per month of emery wheels of 
bachelite, silicate, and ceramic material, for 
use in manufacturing files and other utensils. 

25. Italy—MABO di Vittorio Franconeri, 52 
Via Pier Capponi, Florence, desires purchase 
quotations on precious and semiprecious 
stones, including Mexican turquoise and 
Canadian sapphire. 

26. Netherlands—F. A. Jacobs, 173 Van 
Geusaustraat, Voorburg, wishes to purchase 
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about 250 tons (in tierces) of oleo oil #1 and 
#2 and oleo stearine, and about 1,000 tons 
(in bulk of drums) of crude peanut oil, soy- 
bean oil, and cottonseed oil. 

27. Syria—Khalil Fattal & Fils, P. O. Box 
15, Damascus, desires purchase quotations on 
10,000 metric tons of Portland cement. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


28. Belgium—Anciens  Etablissements 
Charles Haerten S. A., 71 Rue Emile Banning, 
Ixelles, Brussels, seeks an exclusive sales 
agency for Cheddar cheese. 

29. Italy—L. Lombardi & Co., 21 Via San 
Jacopo, Prato in Tuscany, desires agencies for 
nitrocellulose, synthetic and oil paints and 
varnishes, and enamel. 


Additional Foreign Visitor 


(Note.—Information on the following 
visitor was received too late to include in the 
regular listing.) 

30. France—Frederic Reyfer, representing 
Société Lastar, 6 rue Lincoln, Paris, is in- 
terested in all chemical and pharmaceutical 
products. Scheduled to arrive late in Sep- 
tember, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Hotel Wyndham, 
42 West Fifty-eighth Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, and 
Boston. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained by American firms 
from this Division and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Advertising Agencies and Concession- 
naires—Indochina. 

Advertising Agencies and 
naires—Philippine Islands. 

Advertising Agencies end 
naires—Turkey. 

Advertising Media—Nicaragua. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—New Zealand. 

Alcoholic-Beverage 
livia. 

Alcoholic-Beverage 
tugal. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Siam. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Philippine Islands. 

Books, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Chile. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Brazil. 

Canneries—Chile. 

Canneries—Dominican Republic. 

Cement Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Bavaria (United 
States Zone, Germany). 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Angola. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Brazil. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—British 
Malaya. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Indo- 
china. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Union of 
South Africa. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Austria. 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers and Ex- 
porters—Peru. 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers and Ex- 
porters—Venezuela. 


Concession- 


Concession- 


Manufacturers—Bo- 
Manufacturers—Por- 


Importers and 
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ental-Supply Houses—Brazil. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Canada. 

Dry-Goods, and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Poland. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Angola. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Indochina. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—lIreland. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Panama. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, and Export- 
ers—Poland. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Switzerland. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Australia. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Po- 
land. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Australia. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Ireland. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Hospitals—Bolivia. 

Hospitals—Costa Rica. 

Hospitals—Haiti. 

Hotels—Belgium. 

Hotels—Panama. 

Hotels—Peru. 

Hotels—Philippine Islands. 

Hotels—Switzerland. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Chile. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Morocco 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry- 
Netherlands. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
Netherlands Indies 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
Nicaragua. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Po- 
land 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Nicaragua. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Union of South Africa 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Venezuela. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Peru 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Jamaica. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and 
Exporters—Netherlands Indies 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, and Exporters—Philippine Is- 
lands 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Petroleum Industry—Philippine Islands 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Domini- 
can Republic. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Norway 

Radios and Radio-Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Argentina. 

Rice Mills—Portugal 

Rice Mills—Turkey. 

Sawmills—French Guiana 

Schools and Colleges—Angola. 

Soap ‘Manufacturers—Egypt and Cyprus 

Soap Manufacturers—Palestine. 

Soap Manufacturers—Union of South Af- 
rica. 

Sporting-Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Haiti. 

Sporting-Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Peru. 

Sugar Mills—Uruguay 

Textile Industry—Uruguay. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Products Importers 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Nicaragua. 


Plan of Next Week’s 

National FOREIGN 

TRADE CONVENTION 
(Continued from p. 9) 


Trade Problems. Illuminating comments 
are anticipated from a panel of business 
and Government experts who daily } 
tackle the very problems that will be 
brought forward. Subjects such as the 
following will be dealt with: Foreign Im- 
port and Exchange Restrictions; Sales 
Terms and Credit Experiences; Exchange 
Transfer Guaranties; Credit Insurance; 
United States Export Controls; Commer- 
cial Activities of the United States For- 
eign Service; Procurement for United 7 
States Government Aid Programs; Trade © 
with Enemy Countries; Insurance; Ex- 
port Volume Trends in View of Dollar 
Scarcities; Effect of British Loan Modi- 
fications; Transportation and Port Con- 
gestion Abroad; and Surplus Stocks Dis- 
posal. 

International taxation, which when 
burdensome acts to restrict the flow of 
trade and capital, poses problems that 
will be sorted out at the Tax Session, 
and ideas will be advanced for their 
solution. 

Foreign-trade clubs and associations 
are active in many communities of the 
United States. Secretaries and other 
officials of these groups, whose work it 
is to help coordinate the activities of 
member companies, will meet in another 
special session to exchange experiences 
and proposals on the plans and activities 
of the clubs. 


Culminating Event 


A highly esteemed tradition of the con- 
ventions is the annual World Trade Din- 
ner. Although the dinner is invariably 
an enjoyable social occasion of note, the 
program is planned to be a culmination 
of the year in foreign business relations. 
A message from the President of the 
United States is read. The Captain Rob- 
ert Dollar Memorial Award, bestowed an- 
nually for distinguished contribution to 
the advancement of American foreign 
trade, is given to the recipient in the 
form of a handsome gold plaque. An ¥® 
important address is to be delivered at? 
the dinner this year by an internation- 
ally known industrialist, Lewis H. Brown, 
Chairman of the Board, Johns-Manville © 
Corp., whose recent report on the Eu- | 
ropean economy, problems, and adverse * 
conditions has engaged broad national 
attention. 

In planning the thirty-fourth conven- 
tion, the National Foreign Trade Council 
believes it has set up a program for delv- 
ing into all the significant issues of Amer- 
ican international business and for eluci- 
dating a course of constructive action 
for the year ahead. 
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